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FOREWORD 


A Few words will explain the origin of this little book. 
It arose out of a chance conversation between Mr. Sands, 
head of the publishing firm of that name, and Canon 
Monahan, parish priest of §. Audoen’s, Dublin, as to the 
desirability of a book dealing with the ancient devotion to 
S. Anne. Having already written some articles on the 
medizval shrine of that saint in S$. Audoen’s, Dublin, I 
was asked by these two gentlemen to compile a work 
showing the development of the cult in many lands. In 
my researches, I may say, 1 was amazed to find S$. Anne’s 
guilds and chantries so popular in England in medizval 
times. For the first time, then, we get a clear picture of 
the splendid Anglo-Norman organization of this cult ; 
the guild charter, chapel, meeting-house, and cemetery, 
the religious functions and friendly feastings, the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy side by side with commercial 
enterprises, the quaint altar furnishings and the secular 
possessions, along with the binding together in religious 
brotherhood of rich and poor. I think that this picture 
will satisfy many who have been rather puzzled by the 
existence of the cult outside such celebrated centres as 
Auray and Beaupré. The whole history of S. Anne 
d’Apt in the south of France will be new to most people. 
The discovery of the eighth-century fresco of the saint in 
Rome has given a new turn to the history of this devotion. 
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FOREWORD 


I have much pleasure in offering my sincere thanks to 
many friends who helped me in my researches, and, in 
particular, to several clergymen of the Church of England, 
who have supplied me with much valuable information 
in connection with their parishes in pre-Reformation 
times and with some important photos. 


Myers V. Ronan. 


Presbytery, Dun Laoghaire, Co. Dublin. 
First Sunday after Easter, 1927. 
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Ss. ANNE IN PALESTINE 


Sources oF INFORMATION 

In considering the position of S. Anne in the 
Church we naturally turn at once to the New 
Testament to see if the Evangelists have any- 
thing to say about her. In that we shall be dis- 
appointed, but we must not be surprised. As 
they say very little of Mary it is not to be wondered 
at that they are silent as to her mother. Their ob- 
ject, in the small amount of writing they have left 
us, was to tell us about Christ, the Son of God, 
His life, miracles, and work for the redemption of 
man. 

All our information concerning the very names 
and lives of the parents of Mary is derived from 
apocryphal literature, that is, from ancient books 
that the Church does not recognize as inspired. 
The most important of these is the Protoevangelium 
(Gospel) of S. James which goes back to the year 
A.D. 150. In the East this ancient book had 
great authority, and portions of it were read on 
the feasts of Mary by the Greeks, Syrians, Copts, 
and Arabians. In the West it was not accepted 
until its contents were included by Jacobus de 
Voragine in his “‘ Golden Legend ”’ in the thir- 
teenth century. From that time onwards the 
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story of S. Anne spread over the West until she 
became one of the most popular saints even in 
the Latin Church. 


Parents oF Mary 

From this Protoevangelium, this ancient book 
so universally revered in the East, we take the 
following account of the parents of Mary: In 
Nazareth there lived a rich and pious couple, 
Joachim and Hannah (Anne). They were child- 
less. When on a feast-day Joachim presented 
himself to offer sacrifice in the temple, he was re- 
pulsed by a certain Ruben, under the pretext 
that men without offspring were unworthy to be 
admitted. Whereupon Joachim, bowed down 
with grief, did not return home, but went into 
the mountains to make his pleading to God in 
solitude. Also Hannah, having learned the rea- 
son of the prolonged absence of her husband, cried 
to the Lord to take away from her the curse of 
sterility, promising to dedicate her child to the 
service of God. ‘Their prayers were heard ; an 
angel came to Hannah and said: “‘ Hannah, the 
Lord has looked upon thy tears ; thou shalt con- 
ceive and give birth, and the fruit of thy womb 
shall be blessed by all the world.” The angel 
made the same promise to Joachim, who returned 
to his wife. Hannah gave birth to a daughter 
whom she called Miriam (Mary). 

Although this story is apparently a reproduc- 
tion of the biblical account of the conception of 
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Samuel, whose mother was also called Hannah, 
yet the writer of the Protoevangelium seems to see 
a parallel in the birth of Samuel and Mary. In- 
| deed the Fathers of the Eastern Church also refer 
| tothis parallel. But if we take the story of Zachary 
and Elizabeth, the parents of S. John the Baptist, 
» as given by S. Luke, may we not see a parallel also 
} to it in this story of Joachim and Anne and their 
daughter Mary ? Weare told in the Gospel of S. 
| Luke that Zachary and Elizabeth were admonished 
_ by the angel Gabriel that they, in their old age, 
were to be favoured with a son, John, who was to 
be the precursor of Christ the Messiah. If God 
_thus wished to signalize the birth of John by such 
a revelation to his parents is it not reasonable to 
| expect that He made a similar revelation to the 
parents of Mary of the birth of a daughter who 
i was to be the mother of the Messiah Himself, the 
Son of God? And since Elizabeth was filled with 
| the Holy Ghost and knew the mystery of the In- 
| carnation when she bore John in her womb, is it 
not reasonable to expect that the same privilege 
) was granted to S. Anne who was to be the mother 
l'of her in whom God wished to accomplish the 
) great work of the redemption of the world ? 


| GREATNESS OF ANNE 
| However this may be, we can bring forward 
) some reasons by which we can judge of the great- 
> ness of S. Anne in her unexampled position as the 


)mother of Mary. 
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Though Anne was descended from the royal 
house of David, yet her real glory was that she 
was the mother of the family of the God-Man 
Himself, the mother of Mary and the grandmother 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. The title of the 
Mother of the Virgin Mary who is Mother of 
God is, of itself, above all praise and may reason- 
ably presuppose many virtues, merits, graces and 
prerogatives in S. Anne. It may be reasonable 
to judge of these favours and graces in S. Anne 
in relation to those which her daughter received 
from Heaven, and to think that those shed on the 
daughter were communicated in some measure 
tothe mother. If Mary’s glory was incomparable 
in being chosen to be the Mother of God—the 
glory of the Son of God shed over His mother— 
may we not presume that Mary’s glory in a some- 
what similar manner was extended to her own 
mother? As the fruit enriches and ennobles the 
tree from which it has sprung, so the God-Man en- 
nobles the whole branch from which He is de- 
scended, but especially the very family of which 
He is born. And since the body of the Incarnate 
Word has been derived from the substance of S. 
Anne through that of Mary, S. Anne surpasses all 
prophets, patriarchs, apostles, martyrs, and saints 
of God ; and, after the Blessed Virgin, she has 
co-operated more than all the others in the work of 
the Incarnation, which is the end of all the external 
works of God. She was the final preparation for 
Our Lady in the carrying out of this « step ivine work, 
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Mortuer oF Mary 

We must also consider the manner in which 
Anne came to be the mother of Mary. Of her 
it may be said as was said of Anne the Mother of 
Samuel : The Lord humiliated and exalted. ‘The 
Lord humiliated Anne by sterility and exalted her 
by fecundity. Tradition tells us that Anne and 
Joachim were married twenty years and were still 
childless. Sterility had always been looked upon 
by the women of the Old Law as a kind of male- 
diction from Heaven, which it was believed came 
by a judgment of God and for some sin. They 
regarded the privilege of motherhood as-a re- 
sult of the blessing and promise made by God 
to Abraham when He said to him that He Who 
would give to men the hope of eternal happi- 
ness would be born of his descendants : Jn thee 
shall all the kindred of the earth be blessed. And 
again: And I will establish My covenant between 
Me and thee; to be a God to thee and to thy seed 
after thee. 

The women of Israel regarded motherhood as 
the fulfilment of the promise of God to families 
distinguished by their fidelity to His service. 
They looked upon it as the continuation of that 
blessing to their posterity. And the crude 
Jewish men, judging of righteousness by pros- 
perity in worldly affairs, looked upon childless 
women as persons disgraced of the Lord. Sterility 
left such women no means by which to obtain the 
blessing that they ardently desired, to be the 
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mothers of future generations, to be mothers, 
perhaps, of the family from which the Messiah 
should spring. It left them without any means of 
freeing themselves from the one shame that they 
considered the most humiliating—that of not 
being mothers. 

When we consider all this in relation to Anne 
and Joachim, of the royal house of David, from 
which the Messiah was to spring, we can realize 
the heart-burnings of this holy pair. We have to 
remember the hard facts : 

Twenty years of sterility in a holy and peaceful 
union ; to be married in order to bring into the 
world children from whom the Messiah might be 
born, and not to have any ; to feel oneself struck 
by this legal malediction which brought the 
greatest contempt on fathers and mothers whose 
marriage Heaven had not blessed by a glorious 
fertility ; to see oneself deprived of this favour in 
a tribe from which the future Messiah was expect- 
ed, and at a time when, according to all the 
prophecies, His entrance into the world was due : 
and in spite of these humiliations never to forget 
one’s duty, never to murmur against the adorable 
decrees of a severe providence : never to say to 
God—what have I done to You that You should 
punish me with such harshness, and what have the 
others done, on whom Your paternal hands pour 
down so many graces ? That is, indeed, virtue in 
an eminent degree. 
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Mary, CHILD oF PRAYER 

With Joachim, Anne begged God with fervour 
if it was for His glory to give her a child, and God 
heard their prayers and gave them Mary. Divine 
Providence placed Our Lady in the hands of 
S. Anne as a precious deposit of His glory, to take 
a maternal care of her. The dignity of Mary’s 
person, and the great deiets orem Cone 
destined her, made her education all the more 
paces It was a singular privilege for Anne 
to be the instructress of Mary ho a conceived 
without original sin, confirmed in grace, and en- 
lightened by the Holy Ghost in a special manner. 
For this task is it not reasonable to presume that 
God eminently fitted Anne? With what fidelity 
and love must she have acquitted herself towards 
her who was to be the Mother of God ! Well might 
she say with David : Arise and build a sanctuary to 
the Lord God, that the ark of the Covenant of the 
Lord may be brought into the house which is built to 
the name of the Lord. Not for man but for God 
was this temple, Mary her daughter, being pre- 
pared. Anne gave her substance, her flesh and 
blood, to the construction of this temple, this 
sanctuary in which the Eternal Wisdom was to 
dwell, in which the High Priest of the New Law 
was to be clothed with the Eternal Priesthood. 
She ornamented this temple by the holy education 
that she gave to the Blessed Virgin. And the 
Mother of God obeyed her own mother Anne 
from the first moment. After the position of the 
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Mother of God surely no more eminent position 
could be given to a creature than that given to 
S. Anne. 

To her fair and beautiful daughter, Anne had 
given the name Miriam or Mary, which means in 
Syriac lady, sovereign mistress, and in Hebrew Star 
of the Sea. Anne’s own name signifies grace, 
prectous ; she was indeed a precious vessel for the 
working out of the design of the great work of 
the Incarnation and Redemption. 

According to the apocryphal writings, the 
parents of Mary lived only a few years after Mary 
had been consecrated to the service of the temple. 
And, according to tradition, they had, after Mary’s 
consecration, changed their abode from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem in order to be near their beloved 


child. There they died and were buried. 
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S. ANNE IN ROME 


East AND WEST 

The East anticipated the West in the public 
cult of the grandmother of the Messiah. Towards 
the middle of the sixth century a church was dedi- 
cated to her in Constantinople. And the apochry- 
phal gospels and local tradition gave to her at least 
three festivals in the Eastern Church; the first on 
September gth (together with her spouse, S. 
Joachim), on the day after the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin; the second on December 9th, 
whereon the Greeks, a day later than the Latins, 
keep the feast of Our Lady’s Immaculate Concep- 
tion; the third on July 25th, which was called the 
Dormitio or Precious Death of S. Anne, Mother of 
the Most Holy Mother of God, which is the very 
expression the Roman Martyrology adopted later. 
Many shrines too in her honour were raised in_ 
Jerusalem and Syria. A basilica over her tomb 
seems to have been built before the year 636 in 
Jerusalem. In that year began the Mussulman 
occupation of Jerusalem, but a building known 
under the name of Hanna Omm Meryem (Anne, 
Mother of Mary) was then in existence and 
was afterwards transformed into a Mussulman 
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In the West, with local exceptions such as 
Rome, Spain, Provence, Brittany, England, and 
Dublin, S. Anne was apparently almost neglected 
until the second half of the fourteenth century. 
Although Rome, with her usual reserve, did not, 
until the year 1382, introduce her feast into the 
general calendar of the Church, she nevertheless 
encouraged the piety of the faithful in this direc- 
tion. Recent researches have brought to light the 
remarkable fact that as early as the beginning of 
the eighth century Rome had begun to promote 
the cult of S. Anne. 


S. Anne in Earry Art 

About the year 1912, during excavations in the 
Roman Forum, the Basilica of S. Maria Antiqua 
was unearthed. It was known that this basilica had 
been lost to view since the tenth century. And it 
was a great surprise to find that S. Anne appears 
in fresco in two, if not three, places on its walls. In 
a niche in the wall of the right aisle are painted 
three female saints with their names, Maria, Eliza- 
beth, and Anna, each with a child in her arms. 
Investigation showed that in the case of Anna the 
dress and face of the child in her arms differed 
from those of the other two, and it was clearly a 
girl, whilst the children in the arms of Mary and 
Elizabeth were clearly boys. Even there seemed 
to be some sort of resemblance between the face of 
the child in Anna’s arms and that of the Virgin in 
the centre. The group does not represent any 
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historical scene; the three saintly mothers seem to 
be holding out their children for the homage of 
the faithful, and the niche is very similar to the 
corresponding one in the right aisle of the now 
subterranean church of S. Clement at Rome. 

The second fresco of S. Anne in S. Maria 
Antiqua is by the side of the door which leads 
from the apse into the right-hand chapel, and 
represents a female saint carrying a child who is 
wearing earrings. As the Madonna and the 
Infant Jesus appear in several places in the 
church, and in no case does the holy Child wear 
such ornaments, it seems clear that this too must 
be S. Anne and her daughter. Here, then, was 
the startling appearance in the very centre of the 
West of a saint whom no one would have expected 
to find there for six centuries to come. 

It has been suggested that this church was 
served by Greek monks who may have introduced 
her cult ; but this explanation is not satisfactory, 
since there is no evidence that Eastern monks 
either used or painted the papal chapel, which 
was the real status of S. Maria Antiqua in the 
eighth century. It seems rather that one of the 
many Syrian Popes of that time might have had 
some hand in it, for from the years 685 to 741 no 
less than nine out of the ten Bishops of Rome were 
of Syrian or Greek extraction. It was important 
then to find out whether at any time during this 
period East and West could have been united in 
any connexion with S. Anne. 
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The first mention of S. Anne outside Jerusalem 
and Syria is at Constantinople, where in the middle 
of the sixth century Justinian I had a church con- 
secrated to her. A hundred-and-fifty years later 
Justinian II either restored this church or built 
another one of S. Anne. Now during this very 
period (early eighth century) a Bishop of Rome 
was actually residing in Constantinople as the 
Emperor’s guest. According to the “ Liber 
Pontificalis ”? Pope Constantine (a native of Syria) 
“was invited by Justinian II to visit him at Con- 
stantinople. He appears to have left Rome on 
October 5th, 709, wintered at Otranto, and 
reached the capital in the spring of the following 
year. As he did not return to Rome until Oc- 
tober 24th, 711, his sojourn in the East lasted 
about eighteen months. It is therefore quite 
possible that he may have been present at the 
consecration of the church and have assisted in the 
translation of some relics of S. Anne which were 
supposed to be at Constantinople. It would seem 
then that when the Pope returned to his Roman 
palace, which stood over S. Maria Antiqua and 
was connected with it, he would desire to see 
among the paintings in his chapel some represen- 
tation of the saint of his country with whom he 
had become thus acquainted during his visit to 
the East, and some of whose supposed relics he 
may have brought back with him. 

The frescoes in this papal chapel in the Forum ex- 
tend from at least the sixth to the ninth centuries, 
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and three eighth-century Popes before 760 are 
seen to have had a hand in its painting. It seems 
only probable that Pope Constantine would have 
left some mark during his seven years’ reign. The 
existing frescoes of S. Anne may not be of his 
time : but, if not the original paintings, they are 
either reproductions of them or at_least the 
reminiscence, only just discovered, of Pope Con- 
stantine’s sojourn in the East. Of the present 
frescoes that in the apse is of the first half of the 
eighth century, whilst the group in the niche is 
apparently of the latter half. 


S, ANNE IN Earty Manuscripts 

It is to be observed that it was in the second 
half of the eighth century that the cult of S. Anne 
was found elsewhere in Rome. Cardinal Mai, in 
his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio gives the list 
of relics in the church of S. Angelo in Pescheria, 
which was founded about 750 by the very Theo- 
dotus who appears frescoed in S. Maria Antiqua 
as its dispensator; the list of female saints (all 
Eastern) who occur in this list is headed by SS. 
Anne and Elizabeth. At the end of the century 
Leo III, among his other bequests to the churches 
of Rome, gave to S. Maria ad praesepe a vestment 
embroidered with the Annunciation and S. Joa- 
chim and S. Anne. 

It is also remarkable that the first occurrence of 
S, Anne in a liturgical manuscript which we have 
come across is in a tenth-century sacramentary 
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which is undoubtedly of Roman origin and was 
probably written for some Greek monks in Rome. 
In its Holy Saturday litany the first two names 
after the confessors are S. Anne and S. Elizabeth, 
who have precedence even before all the Roman 
Virgin Martyrs. The veneration of S. Anne thus 
introduced was for a very long time confined to 
Rome, or, if extended, it was only through 
Roman influence. The local cult at Diiren in the 
Julian Alps originated from imperial Mainz ; and 
the discovery of her body in the cave of Apt 
about the year 792, where, according to tradition, 
it had lain for over six centuries, is said to have 
taken place in the presence of Charlemagne on 
his return from Rome. 

Though July 26th had been ordered at a 
Provincial Council in Dublin in the year 1351 to 
be observed as a holiday of obligation, and though 
the Church of Apt in Provence had already for a 
century previously observed it in this manner, yet 
it was not until the year 1382 that the feast was 
ordered for the universal church. This order 
was given by Pope Urban VI on the occasion of 
the marriage of Richard II with Anne of Bohemia. 
In the year 1584 Gregory XIII raised the feast to 
the rite of a double, and Leo XIII in 1879 raised 
it, together with that of S. Joachim, to the dignity 
of a solemnity of the second class. It may be 
remarked that Leo’s Christian name was Joachim 
and that a church in commemoration of one of 
his jubilees was erected in Rome under the name 
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of S. Joachim. But before that, Gregory XV, 
after having been cured of a serious illness through 
the intercession of S. Anne, had ranked her feast 
among those of precept, with obligation of resting 
from servile work. 


Hoty House or Loreto 

It will be useful to give here some account of 
the house at Nazareth in which S. Anne is sup- 
posed to have lived and in which Mary is supposed 
to have been born. Since the fifteenth century, 
at least, the ““ Holy House ” of Loreto has been 
numbered among the most famous shrines of 
Italy. Loreto is a small town a few miles south 
of Ancona, and near the sea, on the east coast. 
Standing within its magnificent basilica is a tiny 
cottage, with rough walls, interiorly measuring 
thirty-one feet by thirteen, and externally cased in 
rich sculptured marble. This cottage has been 
honoured by Christians as the veritable one in 
which the Holy Family lived and the Word 
became incarnate. An inscription of the six- 
teenth century on the eastern facade of the 
basilica sets forth at great length the tradition 
which makes this shrine so famous. ‘The inscrip- 
tion reads thus : 

“Christian pilgrim, you have before your eyes 
the Holy House of Loreto, venerable throughout 
the world on account of the Divine mysteries 
accomplished in it and the glorious miracles herein 
wrought. It is here that most holy Mary, 
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Mother of God, was born ; here that she was 
saluted by the Angel, here that the Eternal Word 
of God was made Flesh. Angels conveyed this 
House from Palestine to the town Tersato in 
Illyria in the year of salvation 1291 in the ponti- 
ficate of Nicholas IV. Three years later, in the 
beginning of the pontificate of Boniface VIII, it 
was carried again by the ministry of angels and 
placed in a wood near this hill, in the vicinity of 
Recanati, in the March of Ancona; where, 
having changed its station thrice in the course of 
a year, at length, by the will of God, it took up its 
permanent position on this spot three hundred 
years ago [now, of course, more than 600]. Ever 
since that time, both the extraordinary nature of 
the event having called forth the admiring wonder 
of the neighbouring people and the fame of the 
miracles wrought in this sanctuary having spread 
far and wide, this Holy House, whose walls do 
not rest on any foundation and yet remain solid. 
and uninjured after so many centuries, has been 
held in reverence by all nations.” 

It must be acknowledged, however, that recent 
historical criticism has shown that in other direc- 
tions this tradition is beset with difficulties of the 
gravest kind, so that in the present state of the 
discussion it is impossible to come to any definite 
conclusion as to its value. 
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Her Remains BroucuT To Apt 

It is the general opinion that the blessed 
mother of Mary died at Jerusalem and was buried 
there. All historians who have spoken of her 
agree that her body did not remain there. Whither 
and by whom has it been brought? The tradi- 
tions of the South of France assert that this holy 
body was brought there by the first apostles of 
that countryside, namely, S. Lazarus and his 
sisters, S. Mary Magdalen and S. Martha, the 
holy Maries, Jacobe and Salome, S. Trophime, 
S. Maximin and the other disciples of our Saviour, 
who were the founders of the Churches of Mar- 
seilles, Arles, Aix, and Avignon. Under the 
influence of Roman civilization, which covered the 
seas with its vessels, the relations between the 
Gauls and Palestine were numerous and frequent. 
Marseilles was then the counting-house of the 
West. 

We know that the two Maries, Jacobe and 
Salome, were closely related to the family of Our 
Lord. And it is said that S. Anne was probably _ 
the sister of Jacob, father of S. Joseph and of © 
Cleophe, and consequently the aunt and grand- 
aunt of the two Maries. It is also said that, — 
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foreseeing the disturbances that would take place in 
Palestine, they decided, before leaving it, to take 
with them the remains of their holy relative along 
with other relics. 

Having arrived at Marseilles they proceeded 
inland for greater security to a place called Apt 
which was separated from the sea by a triple chain 
of mountains. The holy remains were confided 
to S. Auspice, first bishop of Apt. Now, Apt 
was a Roman town and contained an amphitheatre 
for games and spectacular displays. In an under- 
ground cave at a distance from, but connected 
with, the amphitheatre, the early Christians met 
to assist at Mass and receive the Sacraments. It 
was areal catacomb. Here S. Auspice placed the 
body of S. Anne, and here his own remains were 
laid after he had been martyred. Other holy 
martyrs and confessors of the infant Church of 
Apt were also buried in the cave. 


Her Toms 

According to a legend, S. Auspice having 
placed the body of S. Anne in its chamber, and 
having sealed the wrappings, suspended before 
the grille window a lamp that remained alight 
for more than 600 years and which was extin- 
guished only at the moment of the miraculous 
finding of the body. However this may be, the 
body remained in its chamber, and over this 
ancient cave, catacomb, or sepulchre of the Saints, 


as it is called, a church was built in the fifth century 
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by S. Castor, and dedicated with the title of 
Church of S. Mary of Apt. The stones of the 
Roman amphitheatre in the neighbourhood were 
used in its construction. But stormy times were 
in store for Apt and its church. About the year 
514 began here the incursions of the barbarians, 
Visigoths, Saxons, and Saracens, and the Christ- 
ians, aware of the coming onslaught, closed the 
opening to the underground crypt in order to 
protect the relics of S. Anne and the other saints. 
The opening was situated between the ends of 
two rows of stairs of the sanctuary of the upper 
church of the fifth century. Fire and sword so 
devastated the town as well as the church of Apt 
that the Christians who inhabited the place in 
after years had lost all knowledge of the situation 
of the ancient cave and of the entrance to it. 


Discovery oF Her Toms 

Better days came, and with them a great joy 
and consolation for the Church of Apt. To- 
wards the end of the eighth century, the victories 
of Charles Martel and Charlemagne had driven 
the Saracen hordes beyond the ee Old 
Gaul, having become thoroughly Christian, and 
having taken the name of France, repaired the 
ruins left behind them by the invaders from north 
and south. Churches and monasteries sprang up 
on all sides, and Provence preserves in its popular 
traditions the memory of the benefits conferred on 
it by Charlemagne, or Charles the Great. 
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One thing was now wanting to complete the 
joy of the people, and that was to discover where 
lay the body of S. Anne. A great church had 
been built over the ruins of the former church, 
but the entrance to the crypt had not been found,_ 
The following account of the discovery is given 
by Mer. Dubreil, Archbishop of Avignon, in his 
pastoral letter announcing the crowning of S. 
Anne in 1876. It agrees with the account given 
in the ancient breviary of Apt by Mgr. Nicolai, 
Bishop of Apt, in 1632. 

“Tt is related,” says Mgr. Dubreil, “ that 
Charlemagne, having concluded one of his many 
expeditions, had returned to Apt. But it is not 
known whether his visit was for the purpose of 
placing his sword beside that of Cesar on the 
coat of arms of Apt or of being present at the 
consecration of the cathedral. As this church 
was one of the forty churches he had promised to 
build if victory crowned his expeditions, it would 
seem that Providence wished him to be present 
as a witness of the miraculous discovery of the 
relics. On Easter Sunday in the year 792, the 
Emperor assisted at the Divine Office, surrounded 
by the faithful and his knights. Suddenly, a 
youth, blind and a deaf-mute from birth, son of 
a lord of the place named Caseneuve de Simiane, 
came into the church like one inspired and led by 
an invisible hand. The congregation, evidently 
also inspired, immediately rose up instinctively 
and followed him to the steps of the sanctuary. 
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By gestures he requested a stone slab to be lifted 
and the place to be dug up. The Emperor, who 
shared in the general excitement, ordered the boy 
to be obeyed. Accordingly, the stone was re- 
moved and digging was begun, and soon the 
crypt was discovered where lay the relics, and 
whence bright rays issued. 7 : 

““Through an opening the cypress coffer was 
seen, and a bright light illumined the place. Then 
a prodigy was witnessed which is worthy of being 
recalled side by side with that by which the True 
Cross was recognized by S. Helena. The young 
man, suddenly cured, cried out : “It1s she.’.. .” 
And Charlemagne, greatly excited, also cried out : 
‘It is she.’ ‘The same words were repeated by 
the people who fell on their knees and broke into 
tears. In fact, in the coffer was found a wind- 
ing sheet, that enclosed the relics, on which 
were inscribed those words that dispelled all 
doubt : ‘ Here lies the body of S. Anne, Mother 
of the Glorious Virgin Mary.’ ”’ 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE TRADITION 

The historian Legrand, in his work The 
Sepulchre of Madame Saint Anne, cites a letter of 
Charlemagne, relating to the discovery and ad- 
dressed to Pope Adrian, as well as the papal reply. 
Although the authenticity of these documents is 
contested, it is impossible to overlook the agree- 
ment between tradition and history in regard to 
the insertion of the name of S. Anne in the 
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Caroline Litanies (called after Charlemagne), 
as they were composed at the time of Pope Adrian 
and that Emperor. It is also remarkable that, 
precisely at the time assigned by tradition to the 
discovery of the relics of S. Anne in presence of 
Charlemagne, her name was inscribed in the 
Litanies for the use of the chapel of this prince, 
litanies in which nearly all the saints invoked are 
French. es 

~~ Unfortunately the original documents of the 
time of Charlemagne have not yet been discovered. 
But we have on stone what may be called an 
incontestable proof of the fact of the discovery of 
the remains of S. Anne in the eighth century. 
On the ceiling of the ancient cave, and in a line 
with the ceiling over the recess where the body 
was discovered, are two slabs ornamented with 
remarkable carvings. These apparently were the 
two slabs removed by the diggers from the open- 
ing into the crypt at the time of the discovery of 
the body of S. Anne. The first slab, bordered 
with interlacings, is divided by other designs into 
four divisions, two of which are covered with 
graffiti or characters formed by a sharp instrument. 
These letters, belonging to the eighth or ninth 
century, represent some proper hames that are 
easily recognized. They are: Antulfus, Alif 
(probably Alifantus), daselmus, Albinus, and Ber- 
ardus. Now these names certainly belong to 
the period of Charlemagne. The other letters, 
Sac Vel Cl, have been translated by the learned 
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antiquarian, Joseph-Marie de Suarez, Bishop of 
Vaison (1663), to represent Sancti Veli Clavicu- 
/arii (Guardians of the Holy Veil) namely, those 
in charge of the relics of S. Anne, contained in the 
holy veil or winding-sheet. 

The second slab contains no proper names, but 
it shows the design of a tree resembling a palm- 
tree laden with foliage around which is entwined 
a vine heavy with leaves and grapes. The vine 
on the palm has become the special emblem of S. 
Anne. Thus, in the Litanies sung for centuries in 
her honour, the Church of Apt invokes her as its 
patroness under these titles : Root of Jesse, Fer- 
tile Tree, Vine laden with fruit. And the symbol 
of the vine is found not only in the crypt, but it 
also ornaments the ancient altar that was dedicated 
to her, and likewise the chapel royal in which her 
relics now li Every year, on her feast-day, the 
eer hine is decorated with fresh grapes 
which are distributed among the sick under the 
name of the grapes of S. Anne. 

From all this it would appear that when the 
body of S. Anne was discovered in the eighth 
century, guardians were appointed to watch over 
it, guardians whose names were rudely written on 
one slab, and the symbol of S. Anne, the fruitful 
vine, was drawn on the other. As to the value of 
tradition in those matters it will be useful to quote 
the words of Cardinal Merry del Val in a letter 
to Mgr. Fuzet, Archbishop of Rouen : “ Tradi- 
tion wisely controlled, even in the absence of 
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written documents, [gives us] manifest proofs of 
the truth of our beliefs". ee 
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The winding-sheet in which the body of S. 
Anne was wrapped is very ancient and of Oriental 
texture. It is of very fine cotton, with a gold 
embroidery all round the edges, and with a line 
of unknown characters forming another band all 
round. ‘The same embroidery runs up the centre 
of the sheet and then dividing is joined to three 
groups of other characters traced in three oval 
cartouches between which are represented two 
monsters of human form, back to back, having 
ancient crowns on their head, and with extended 
wings. Under their feet and above their crowns 
are ovals to hold some kind of ointment. The 
length of the sheet is nine feet four inches, and 
its breadth four feet eight inches. The figures 
and the characters have doubtless some unknown 
mysterious significance. 

Joseph Suarez, Bishop of Vaison, already re- 
ferred to, having carefully examined the material 
and texture of the winding-sheet, is of opinion 
that it was made in Egypt, and that the body it 
enclosed came from the Holy Land. 


SANCTUARY OF APT 

Once again the Church of Apt was doomed to 
destruction by the Saracens, in the year 892, but 
fortunately the crypt and relics escaped. Again 
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it was rebuilt in the eleventh century and a grotto 
was built over the ancient crypt. The opening 
into the crypt was closed up and another opening 
made at the back of the high altar. This was for 
the purpose of enlarging and embellishing the 
sanctuary of the church above. Further restora- 
tions took place in the fourteenth century. Dur- 
ing all this time the relics of S. Anne remained in 
the same place in the lower crypt or ancient cave. 
This sanctuary of S. Anne became famous 
throughout the Christian world. ‘hither flocked 
pilgrims of every country, deputations of towns 
afflicted by plagues, eminent people of Church 
and State. It can be seen how the kisses of the 
pilgrims, more than time, have worn away the 
grille or bars that protected the holy remains. 

Many illustrious personages made the pilgrim- 
age of S. Anne during this period ; Pope Urban 
_ IL in 1095, when he came to France to preach the 
First Crusade ;. Pope Urban V in 1365; the 
young Cardinal who afterwards became Blessed 
Peter of Luxembourg ; Queen Jeanne, Countess 
of Provence, Queen of Naples, and her royal 
spouse, James of Aragon, between 1373 and 
1376; Louis II, Count of Provence, King of 
Naples, and his mother, Mary of Blois, in 1386; 
Guy de Lusignan, King of Cyprus, etc. 

The Popes of Avignon, having satisfied them- 
selves as to the origin and worth of the traditions 
surrounding the sacred relics, fuly3 rroved the. 
cult that had grown up around them. In a 
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special bull Pope Benedict XII in 1338 designated 
the grotto of S. Anne as the place “ where her 
relics were devoutly visited.”’ And the historians 
of the period mention many privileges bestowed 
by Pope Innocent VI on the Church of Apt in 
honour of S. Anne. 

The beautiful stained-glass window (parts of it 
still remain) in the choir of the cathedral repre- 
sents S. Anne holding on her knees Mary who 
holds the Infant Jesus in her arms, and Pope 
Urban V with several prophets on their knees 
around this group. This Pope had come to Apt 
in October, 1365, to venerate S. Anne and to 
pray at the tomb of his saintly parents, the Count 
and Countess of Ariano, whose names he in- 
scribed among the number of the saints (he 
himself was afterwards canonized). S. Elzear of 
Labran, Count of Ariano, and his chaste spouse, 
S. Delphine, had in fact wished their tomb to be 
near the Sepulchre of Madame S. Anne, the privi- 
leged place which Mary Immaculate would herself 
have chosen as her burial place, near her mother, 
if her mortal remains had not been assumed into 
Heaven. 


TRANSLATION OF THE RELICS 

A memorable date in the annals of Apt was 
April 21st, 1392, Sunday within the Octave of 
Easter, when the solemn translation of the sacred 
relics was carried out from the crypt, where they 
had lain for nigh fourteen centuries, to the new 
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chapel built in her honour beside the choir of the 
CMere Py 

The building of this chapel was due chiefly to | 
the generosity of the Ollier family of Paris. In 
1262 Perrin Ollier had bequeathed a considerable 
sum to the Chapter of Apt and to the Relics of S. 
Anne for which, he said, he had always a great 
devotion. One of his descendants, who had 
settled down at Apt, Antoine Ollier, realized the 
wish of his ancestors by building the chapel to S. 
Anne of Apt. 

After the translation of the relics pilgrimages to 
Apt were still popular. King René of Anjou, 
‘count and beloved lord of Provence and King of 
Naples, confirmed by letters patent of the year 
1446 the privileges of the Chapter of Apt, as he 
had been a guardian of the relics of S. Anne. 

Frances I came to show his devotion to S. Anne 
in 1527; Countess Tende in 1553 ; Cardinal 
Conti, Bishop of Ancona, in 1604 ; the Duke of 
Angouléme, April 16th, 1635 ; Count Alais, 
September 4th, 1645 ; the Constable de Les- 
diguigres and the Vice-Legate of Avignon in the 
same year. Other princes, governors of pro- 
vinces, cardinals, etc., have manifested similar 
devotion to S. Anne of Apt. 


Anne or AusTRIA AND APT 

It will be useful: to give here an account by 
Mer. Dubreil of an historical fact which the 
French look upon as one of the greatest in the 
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annals of Apt and of their country. ‘“‘ In spite of 
storms and tempests a great century was to open 
for France. Louis XIII, aided by Cardinal 
Richelieu, had humiliated the House of Austria 
and had re-established in the kingdom of France 
that powerful unity that the hand of the Emperor 
Charlemagne had stamped upon it, and which 
prepared it for great things.” 

“ But the direct posterity of Henry IV was on 
the point of becoming extinct. The King had no 
heir to carry it on, to be the personification of the 
greatness that was everywhere evident. In the 
gloomy melancholy that he felt, Louis saw a ray 
of hope, or rather he saw it in his spouse. Her 
name was Anne, and something told her that she 
did not bear that name in vain. She turned her 
eyes towards Apt, and, full of confidence, she sent 
a large and brilliant deputation to register a 
vow, that of the whole nation, at the feet of 
S. Anne. 

““ Never was prayer so solemn, and never was 
prayer more generously heard. The Queen, a 
long time barren, became a mother in spite of her 
advanced age, and gave a son to the race of Henry 
IV, to her royal spouse, and this son was Louis 
XIV, the Great King, who was famous in French 
history, surrounded with the memory of Bossuet, 
Fénelon, Turenne and Condé, surrounded with 
the memory of great deeds, and of great geniuses 
who shared in his glory. 


“ The mother of Louis XIV [Anne of Austria] 
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left Paris to show her gratitude at Apt. Charle- 
magne had not been unmindful, neither will she. 
Charlemagne had built, over the crypt and over 
the temple built by S. Castor, one of his forty 
churches ; Anne [of Austria], in order to per- 
petuate the memory of her visit and of the protec- 
tion of which she had been the object, had a side 
chapel built to the cathedral, on the plan of S. 
Mary Major’s [in Rome], to which the body of 
S. Anne, with the other relics associated with it, 
have since been transferred. 

“These two edifices [the side-chapel and the 
cathedral], stoutly built to last through the cen- 
turies, will go down to posterity as a memorial of 
what France has been for the Grandmother of 
Christ, and of what the Grandmother of Christ has 
been for France. They will say to all generations 
who come to reverence at her shrine that the 
greatest of emperors and the greatest of kings 
have been blessed by her, that their reigns have 
been inaugurated under her eyes ; they will say 
that the two most beautiful pages of our [French] 
history, as well as those of some saints, and of 
many others, have been begun at the foot of her 
altar.” 


Tue Cuapet Royar 

It was on March 17th, 1660, that Anne of 
Austria came to Apt. The Queen was accom- 
panied by many courtiers. Having assisted at 
Mass, she went to pay her homage to the relics of 
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her holy patroness, and visited the two crypts 
that were brilliantly illuminated. As a testimony 
of her devotion she presented a statue of the Saint, 
in solid gold, about six inches high, ornamented 
with emeralds and with a crown of pearls and 
rubies. We can only imagine what became of 
these precious objects when the sacrilegious hands 
of the inquisitors of the French Revolution were 
laid upon them. Besides these gifts, the Queen 
established in perpetuity an annual foundation of 
six masses, and promised a sum of £8,000 to 
complete the chapel of S. Anne which is now 
called the Chapel Royal. 

The new building was consecrated on the feast 
of S. Anne, July 26th, 1664, and two days after- 
wards, with great solemnity, the body of the Saint, 
as well as the relics of the other holy protectors of 
the town, was transferred to it. ‘This was the 
second translation. In the spacious apse of the 
chapel, beyond the gilded grille, are erected six 
busts of saints over their reliquaries which form, 
as it were, a court of honour to S. Anne; they 
are, S. Auspice and S. Castor to the right and left 
of S. Anne, in the upper tier ; and, in the lower, 
S. Eleazar} and S. Dauphine in the centre, and 


1S. Eleazar de Sebran, Count of Ariano, was one of the great 
lords of the fourteenth century, general-in-chief of the armies of 
the King of Naples and his ambassador at the Court of France. 
It is of him that S. Francis de Sales speaks in his Introduction to 
the Devout Life (part 2, chapter 12), and he concludes, with a 
certain amount of pride, «he was a Christian nobleman.” 
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on either side S. Margaret and S. Francis de 
Sales. 


Reics or S. ANNE FROM ApT 

Apt became the centre of attraction for pilgrims, 
and not only the churches of Gaul but those of 
other lands solicited relics from her tomb. The 
ancient Abbey of Ile-Barbe, near Lyons, founded 
by Charlemagne, has the honour of possessing 
relics of S. Anne. According to Champser, the 
historian of this monastery, they were granted to it 
by Charlemagne. In the year 1252, some relics 
of S. Anne, granted by the Church of Apt, were 
deposited in certain sanctuaries for the consecra- 
tion of altars. The authentication document of 
the relic possessed by the Abbey of Orcamp, near 
Noyon, of the year 1496, states that the Abbey 
received it from the Church of Apt. The same 
may be said of the relics preserved at Ancona, 
Naples, Bologna, and other churches. 

The over-generosity of the Chapter and others, 
charged with the care of the Sacred Relics, as- 
sumed such proportions that, on January 8th, 
1621, Parliament thought it well to interfere. It 
forbade the relics to be touched without the 
express permission of the King by letters patent. 

When Anne of Austria manifested a desire to 
have a relic of her patroness, it was necessary for 
her to apply formally for it. The King then 
(August 12th, 1623) sent the order to the Parlia- 
ment of Provence, the royal letters were registered, 
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and a special delegation appointed. The Bishop, 
in presence of the representatives of the Court, 
Parliament, Chapter, and Consuls, then removed 
from the casket, containing the relics, the upper 
joint of a finger of the Saint, and committed it to 
three emissaries to be brought to the Queen. She 
divided the relic into three portions, one of which 
was sent to President de Bailleul, the second was 
given to,S. Anne d’Auray (the celebrated place 
of pilgrimage in Brittany), and the third to a 
religious house, founded in the district of S. 
Germain-des-Prés in 1622, and afterwards called 
after S. Anne. 

There is no other town in Europe where the 
devotion to S. Anne is as ancient as it is at Apt, 
and any authentic relics of her in other towns have 


come from Apt. a 

In the year 1338 a Bull of Benedict XII recog- 
nized the authenticity of the relics at Apt, and in 
1404 Benedict XIII stated that “‘ the body of S. 
Anne, Mother of the glorious Virgin Mary, lies 
at Apt from ancient times in an oratory or crypt 
under the high “altar’’~ Several Bishops and 
Cardinals, and many other Bulls confirmed this 
claim. 

It is claimed that Vienna, Austria, possesses the 
right hand of S. Anne, and it is devoutly venerated 
in the beautiful church that bears her name. An 
arm of the saint also was solicited and obtained 
by the Popes, and placed under the care of the 
Benedictine monks in the magnificent basilica of 
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S.-Paul-outside-the-Walls near Rome. Many 
other places claim to have portions of the head of 
S. Anne which were granted to sovereigns or 
powerful prelates, for instance, in Bologna, Italy, 
and in Mainz? up to rs1o. 


ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF S. ANNE OF APT 

A Confraternity of S. Anne was established at 
Apt in the year 1501. In later times, by a brief 
dated June 25th, 1861, Pius IX “in order to 
foster and increase the devotion of the faithful 
towards S. Anne, Mother of the Virgin Mother of 
God” granted the title and privileges of Arch- 
confraternity to the confraternity already canon- 
ically established in the parish church of Apt. 

Twelve years later, the same Sovereign Pontiff 
delegated Mer. Dubreil, Archbishop of Avignon, 
to crown a statue of S. Anne presented to the 
sanctuary by the venerable prelate. This cere- 
mony, at which were present twelve bishops, took 
place September 9th, 1877, in the presence of an 
immense gathering of pilgrims. The power to 
enrol confraternities of neighbouring dioceses was 
granted to the Archconfraternity May 21st, 1878, 
by a brief of Leo XIII. The same Pope, August 
8th of the same year, conferred the title of Minor 
Basilica on the Church of S. Anne of Apt, and on 
November gth, 1880, it was associated with the 
Vatican Basilica of S. Peter’s. 

1 This relic was stolen and brought to Diiren in the Rheinland, 
Germany. 
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Among the statutes of this Archconfraternity 
we may mention the following: 

The object of the Archconfraternity is to vener- 
ate the Holy Family of Jesus through the devotion 
to S. Anne, and to obtain from God through her 
intercession the preservation of the spirit of 
piety and charity in the Christian family. 

The principal feast is on July 26th (with an 
octave). 

The secondary feasts are: Monday after the 
First Sunday after Easter, the day of the Finding 
of the Relics ; May 4th, the day of the Transla- 
tion ; the feasts of the members of the family of 
S. Anne, namely : Sunday within the octave of 
the Epiphany, the feast of the Holy Childhood ; 
the feasts of S. Joseph, S. Joachim, Immaculate 
Conception and Nativity of the Blessed Virgin ; 
and the first Tuesday of every month.1 


Favours OsTAINED AT APT 
It would be impossible to detail the miraculous 
cures, the extraordinary conversions, and other 
favours obtained during all those centuries at the 
venerable tomb of S. Anne. Numerous contem- 
porary documents and Papal Letters speak of in- 
numerable miracles which have done more for the 
faith of the people than all the proofs of the transla- 
tion of her body to Apt could possibly accomplish. 
1 The practise of honouring S. Anne especially on a Tuesday is 
very ancient. By a decree of May 24th, 1607, the chance of Apt 


established the celebration of High Mass on all Tuesdays in the 
Chapel of $. Anne for the intention of benefactors. 
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The ship-owners and sailors of Marseilles are 
fully alive to the presence of S. Anne at Apt, and 
there is no year that they do not come to lay their 
offerings at her shrine and to return thanks to her 
for her protection of them on sea. And there is 
no little boy or girl in Marseilles who has not 
been stirred, by the accounts of the favours 
bestowed on the seafaring folk, to imitate the 
parents in their devotion to S. Anne. 

The Sanctuary of Apt, honoured by so many 
Popes, Kings, Saints, and innumerable pilgrims, 
is historically and logically the first of the sanc- 
tuaries of S. Anne, the benign Grandmother of 
the Human Race. As we cannot separate Mary 
from Jesus, so we cannot separate Anne from 
Mary. To Jesus through Mary, to Mary 
through Anne. That is the meaning of the 
prayer said by the Church of Apt on the feast of 
S. Anne: ‘‘O God, Who hast been pleased to 
confer on S. Anne so great a grace that she merited 
to carry in her womb Thy Mother, grant us by 
the intercession of the Mother and the Son the 
abundance of Thy mercies, so that we may arrive 
at the heavenly Jerusalem through the prayers of 
those whose memory we honour with pious affec- 
tion.” 
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Ancient BriTons AND S. ANNE 

From Apt devotion to S. Anne, it is said, spread 
to Great Britain, as in the early centuries of the 
Christian era constant trading was carried on be- 
tween the hardy navigators of that country and 
the people of Provence or southern France. But 
when the Saxon barbarians poured into Britain 
from A.D. 449 onwards, considerable numbers of 
the native Britons sought a refuge in the moun- 
tains of Wales or the wilds of Cornwall, and 
others crossed the sea and found a home in 
Armorica or north-west France, now called Brit- 
tany, where their descendants to this day have 
preserved their faith and their language. These 
Bretons, it may be remarked, are Celts, speaking 
a language akin to our own Irish. And as the 
Bretons, while in Britain, had developed a great 
devotion to S. Anne, so, too, when they established 
themselves in Brittany, they recognized her as the 
protectress of their nation, the patron of family 
life for the love of which they were early famous. 
Indeed, they ascribe the preservation of their 
faith and language to their wonderful devotion to 
her. 


From time immemorial they honoured her at 
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two places towards which the emigrants from 
Britain first directed their steps and which they 
principally colonized, namely, at Palud, opposite 
the bay of Douarnenez in Cornouailles, and at 
S.Anned’Arvor, in Bro-Erec. They found there 
Roman roads which facilitated their journey in- 
land, and, not far away, important places which, 
in order to show they had taken possession of 
them, they placed under the care of their great 
protectress. These places were Vannes, the 
metropolis of South Armorica, and Is the Mysteri- 
ous, which had become the capital of King Grad- 
lon, and where are found very many Roman 
remains. In those important maritime towns 
they set up the cult of her who had come from 
Judea to Marseilles in a little boat, without oars or 
rudder, the true patroness of sea-folk. 

The neighbouring districts were still under the 
yoke of pagan divinities, in spite of the presence 
of a bishop at Vannes, and the Christian mission- 
aries had not succeeded in overthrowing the 
Druids’ altars or the temples of idols at Karnac 
and elsewhere. 

In the country round the places where the 
shrines stood, S. Anne was a wonderful force in the 
work of the conversion of the inhabitants. 


S. Annz’s SHRINES 

What date is to be assigned to the erection of 
these two sanctuaries to S. Anne? To that of 
Palud we can only bring the testimony of a 
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of historical human documents, there is a heavenly 
testimony which is equivalent to the most un- 
deniable proof. 

A legend, to which credence is given in 
Ploriévez-Porzay, the parish to which La Palud 
belongs, states that the first church erected in this 
place in honour of S. Anne owes its existence to 
King Gradlon. After the destruction of the town 
of Is, whose inhabitants, by their depraved morals, 
had excited the anger of God, the old monarch, 
anxious to conciliate the favour of Heaven, set 
about to make great concessions to the saints. To 
S. Guenolé he granted Landevennec ; to S. 
Corentin his palace of Quimper ; on the Holy 
Virgin he bestowed Rumengol, and on the great 
Mother, S. Anne, La Palud. Saints on earth and 
Saints in Heaven had thus been generously dealt 
with. 

It is probable that, on the shore of La Palud, at 
the end of which rise the walls of Is, and on which 
to-day stands a little village called Tréguer, a 
suburb of La Palud (now deserted), there stood a 
temple consecrated to some kind of divinity. 
This was dismantled and dedicated to S. Anne, 
the Grandmother of the Good God and of the 
Bretons. 


KERANNA 
As far as the sanctuary of S. Anne d’Arvor or 
S. Anne d’Auray is concerned, there is no question 
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of legend or fiction. There the Saint herself has 
thought well of furnishing its proof to sanctity, 
and it was the first in Brittany dedicated in her 
honour. 

S. Anne d’Auray was destroyed in the year 
700. Why? On this point the Saint is silent. 
But we can supply the reason from the history of 
Brittany, obscure though it may be, namely, from 
the history of the greater part of the seventh 
century and a large portion of the eighth. 

The last two Breton kings about whom we have 
any details, Weroc II in Bro-Erec, at the end of 
the sixth century, and Judicaél, in Domnonée, 
during the first half of the seventh century, were 
in constant conflict with the Frankish counts who 
governed the Marches of Rennes and Nantes, as 
well as the town of Vannes in the name of the 
Merovingians. Both parties raided, pillaged, and 
destroyed one another’s possessions. There 
seemed no hope of peace. Neither churches nor 
dwelling-places were respected. It was doubt- 
less in the course of an expedition of Gallic- 
Frankish plunderers that the sanctuary of S. Anne 
was demolished. 

For nine centuries there were no traces of it. 
There remained only the name of the neighbour- 
ing village, Keranna (City of Anne), which had 
survived, as well as a vague tradition that told 
that there had been a chapel in the field called 
Bocenno. 
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La Patup 

Nevertheless, S. Anne had not lost her place 
among the Bretons. She still continued to be the 
Saint of the country, and was, as it were, the in- 
carnation of the soul of Brittany. Numerous 
people were called after her, and, amongst them, 
she who was the last queen of the country : 
numerous chapels were also built in her honour in 
the duchy. 

The chapel of La Palud, which had escaped 
destruction, did not cease to attract pilgrims. 
According to tradition, the primitive chapel was 
afterwards engulfed in the sands of the dune, but 
it was replaced in 1230 by a more beautiful one, 
in pointed style, which was frequently enlarged, 
so great was the crowd that flocked to it. Since 
the disappearance of the ancient chapel at Keranna 
it seemed that all Basse-Bretagne (Lower Brittany) 
was anxious to be associated with La Palud. 

The people of Cornouailles held the first place 
there, as it was on their land that it was erected. 
The Leonards also were faithful to it in spite of 
the distance that separated them from it. The 
latter had themselves, since the early fifteenth 
century, the beautiful church of Folgoat erected 
over the tomb of a poor fool who, during his life, 
could say nothing else but 4ve Maria. Numerous 
groups of pilgrims, princes and lords at their head, 
came there to offer their homage to the Virgin. 
And -S. Anne, in her solitude of La Palud, still 
preserved her renown. 
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The Leonards indeed believed that even in 
Heaven the ancients gave precedence to S. Anne, 
to whom alone, by virtue of a divine law, every 
Breton, ving or dead, must go and salute her (bid 
her good day). Hence the tradition: 

“To S. Anne must go once every Breton,” 
namely, either to her shrine on earth or to herself 
in Heaven. 

A day came, however, when she whom the 
Bretons had chosen as the Mother of their 
country did not consider sufficient the homage of 
her protégés of La Palud. Andsoshe caused her 
ancient sanctuary of Arvor or d’Auray to rise from 
the dust. 


APPARITIONS AT KERANNA 

Though many countries have special titles of 
honour in their devotion to S. Anne, as, for 
instance, Palestine her native country, with Jeru- 
salem the place of her death ; Constantinople, 
where her first basilica was erected ; England and 
Spain where devotion to her was practised exten- 
sively at an early date ; Provence where, in the 
Church of Apt, her Sacred Remains are preserved; 
yet Brittany, with its shrine of S. Anne d’Auray, 
is the country of her adoption. We have her own 
words for this choice: ‘‘ God wishes that I be 
honoured here,” and again : “‘ I have chosen this 
place deliberately in order to be honoured here.” 

And here we meet with apparitions and wonders 
even more remarkable than those associated with 
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the great Grotto of Lourdes and Bernadette 
Soubirous. 

In the seventeenth century took place some 
extraordinary events in the village of Keranna. 
At that time it was a group of small houses covered 
with thatch, surrounded by some tilled fields and 
meadows. There were three things remarkable 
about it. It had a Cross, a short distance from 
the houses, on the road to Auray, an ancient 
fountain, and a field called Bocenno where it was 
said that the Chapel of S. Anne formerly stood. 

Eight people lived in the village, one of whom 
was a priest, and another was Yves Nicolazic. 
They were all just comfortable people as far as 
this world’s goods were concerned. At this time 
Yves Nicolazic was forty years of age; was 
married twelve years, and had no family. He 
was a man of good intelligence, of exemplary life, 
humble and respectful, and respected by all. He 
had none of the superstitions and intemperate 
habits of the Breton people. He had a warm 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and not only said 
the Rosary every day but carried his beads about 
with him in his hands. He used to say that it 
was an excellent means of being inspired with 
holy thoughts and of being filled with the spirit 
of God. 

But the chief characteristic of his piety was his 
devotion to S. Anne whom he called his Good 
Mistress, and he loved to speak of her to his neigh- 
bours and advise them to practise devotion to her. 
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He had great respect for the place where the 
ancient chapel had been, and used often to retire 
there to pray. No one considered him a saint ; 
he was just a good Christian, and remarkable 
among the people of the place for his exemplary 
piety and sound common sense. 


First APPARITION—THE TORCH 

One night, early in August, 1623, as he was, as 
usual, thinking of his Good Mistress, his room was 
suddenly illumined by a bright light, and he dis- 
tinctly saw a hand holding a wax torch. This 
vision lasted while he recited two Paters and Aves. 
Six weeks later, on.a Sunday, an hour after sunset, 
he saw the same spectacle in the Bocenno field ; 
the same torch suspended in mid-air, but no hand. 
For fifteen months the same torch continued to 
shine around him, at different times of the day 
and in different places. He was not the only 
witness of this phenomenon. 

He was at first somewhat frightened, not 
knowing what to think of the strange occurrences, 
but later he began to feel in his heart a certain 
happiness. 

One summer’s evening, as he and his brother- 
in-law went to a field near the ancient fountain to 
round up the cows and bring them home, the 
beasts became terrified and refused to move. 
Looking around for the cause of this, the two men 
saw an extraordinary spectacle. There was a 
majestic lady, standing, and turned towards the 
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ountain, with the grave and tender look of a 
mother. Her dress was white as snow and fell 
gracefully ; her hand held a lighted torch, and 
her feet rested on a cloud. A halo around her 
head shed a radiance of bright light all over the 
place. ‘The first impulse of the two men was to 
flee, but soon enraptured with the sight they drew 
nearer, when the whole vision disappeared. 

This was not the only occasion on which the 
Mysterious Lady appeared to Nicolazic. He 
saw her frequently and in different places, some- 
times near the fountain, sometimes in the house, 
the barn, etc. She had always the same appear- 
ance, but never mentioned her name. 

Nicolazic thought it might be the soul of his 
mother, who was not long dead, coming to ask 
his prayers. And to dispel his doubts he related 
his story to a Capuchin of Auray, Father Modeste. 
The latter advised him to pray more and to visit 
the two great sanctuaries of Auray to find out 
what God required of him. Nicolazic did as he 
was advised. 


Tue Mystertous Lapy 

On July 25th, the eve of the feast of S. Anne, 
he went to Auray to confession, as he always 
received Holy Communion on Sundays and holi- 
days. At this time the feast of S. Anne was a 
holiday of obligation in Brittany. Returning to 
the village, with his beads in his hands, he 
passed by the old Cross. It was night, and the 
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Mysterious Lady suddenly appeared as on former 
occasions. But this time she spoke. She called 
him by name and sweetly bade him have no fear. 
Then she proceeded towards the village carrying 
the torch in her hand, and Nicolazic walked beside 
her to the houses, still reciting his Rosary. When 
they came to his farm she suddenly disappeared in 
the air. 

So far, no apparition had lasted so long as this. 
Nicolazic was profoundly impressed, and making 
an excuse to his wife that he had to go to the barn 
to guard the grain that had been threshed on the 
preceding days, he threw himself on some straw 
in the barn, but could not sleep. 

It is to be noted that the walls of this barn had 
been built with the stones of the ancient chapel to 
S. Anne in the Bocenno field. 

Restless, he began to recite the Rosary, when 
suddenly, about 11 o’clock, he heard a strange 
noise on the road near the barn as of a great crowd 
marching along. Curious to see what it was all 
about, he went out, but could see no one ; the 
whole village was peaceful. He was stupefied, 
but, taking courage in his devotion to S. Anne, he 
again began to say his Rosary. Suddenly a 
bright light filled the barn, and the Lady more 
resplendent than ever appeared. At first he was 
terrified, but soon was at ease, for the Apparition 
spoke to him: ‘‘ Yves Nicolazic, be not afraid. 
Iam Anne, Mother of Mary. Tell your Rector 
that in the field called Bocenno, there was formerly, 
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even before there was any village, a chapel dedi- 
cated to my name. It was the first in the whole 
country. It is now 924 years and 6 months since 
it fell into ruins. I wish that it be rebuilt as soon 
as possible, and that you see to it, for God wishes 
that I be honoured there.” 

Having made this revelation, S. Anne dis- 
appeared. Thus, on July 25th, Nicolazic 
received the command to start this place of 
pilgrimage. He accomplished it, but at the price 
of what rebuffs and disappointments we shall see. 


Tue Pastor’s REBUFF 

It was not enough to receive a mission ; it had 
to be approved by the Church. When, the next 
day, he reflected on the difficulties, he became 
discouraged and terrified. He would be the 
laughing-stock of everyone, would be called a 
visionary, or perhaps an impostor. Besides, 
where was he to get the money to build the chapel ? 
In this state of doubt and conflicting resolutions 
he was most unhappy, and kept away from every- 
body, not wishing to share his sorrows with anyone. 

At the end of six weeks’ misery, S. Anne took 
compassion on his weakness. Again she ap- 
peared to him and consoled him, saying: ‘‘ Have 
no fear, Nicolazic, and do not be troubled. Tell 
your Rector in Confession what you have seen 
and heard ; do not hesitate to obey me. You 
will confide also in some good men to find out 
how you should act.” 
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Strengthened with these consoling words, he 
set out for the presbytery the next day. 

But the officials of the Church always adopt a 
wise reserve in cases of private revelations, and 
refuse to recognize them until they are accom- 
panied with absolutely convincing proofs of divine 
intervention. 

The Rector of Pluneret, Dom Silvestre Roduez, 
was a man of strong character bordering almost on 
rudeness. He knew Nicolazic was the most 
Christian man in his parish, but, on hearing about 
his visions, he laughed at him and was astonished 
that such a sensible man should give himself to 
such dreams. In the most emphatic manner he 
forbade him to put faith in these apparitions. 

As Nicolazic returned to Keranna his heart was 
full of bitterness, and he was more discouraged 
than ever. 


More ApPARITIONS 

The following night S. Anne again appeared to 
him to reassure him: “ Take no heed of what 
men will say ; do what I have told you, and rely 
on me.” Consoled by those words, he resolved 
tobegin histask. But, again, objections and diffi- 
culties rose up in his mind and made him irresolute. 

This painful crisis lasted for seven weeks, when, 
at last, S. Anne was to put an end to his doubts 
and sufferings : ‘‘ Be consoled, Nicolazic,” she 
said, ‘‘ the hour will soon come when what I have 
told you will be accomplished.” 
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The voice of the Saint was so sweet and 
motherly that he was greatly consoled, and, in all 
simplicity, he cried out: ‘“‘ My God, my Good 
Mistress, you know the difficulties that our 
Rector places before me, and the shameful re- 
proaches he had made to me when I spoke to 
him on your behalf. I have not sufficient means 
to build a chapel, though I am willing to devote 
all I have to it. Who will believe me when I say 
that there was formerly a chapel in the Bocenno 
field, since there is not a trace of it? But 1 am 
ready to do all that you require of me.” 

‘Do not be troubled, my good Nicolazic ; I 
will give the wherewith to begin the work, and 
nothing will be wanting to accomplish it. I assure 
you that God being well served there, I shall abun- 
dantly provide what will be necessary not only to 
finish it, but also to accomplish many other things 
that will astonish everybody. Do not fear to under- 
take it as soon as possible.” 

On many other occasions afterwards she ap- 
peared to him saying: “I have chosen this 
place willingly to be honoured here.” And 
again: ‘“ All the treasures of Heaven are in my 
hands.” 

One would imagine that, after all these revela- 
tions, the chapel would be built without delay. 
And yet four months more elapsed, and still 
nothing was done. The winter passed, and like- 
wise the summer. And, then, one evening as he 
was engaged in carting grain by moonlight, he 
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saw a shower of stars fall on the space between the 
Bocenno field and his house. Several times he 
was carried, during the night, without knowing 
how, from his house to the place of the ancient 
chapel, and, whilst the light illumined the whole 
place as far as the village, he heard, in ecstacies 
that lasted several hours, such beautiful chanting 
that he thought himself among the angelic choirs 
tasting the joys of Paradise. 


Tue Recror’s SeconD REFUSAL 

The most important revelation to Nicolazic was 
that of Monday, March 3rd, 1625. S. Anne, 
appearing as usual, said to him that the period of 
delay was now at an end. Nicolazic must go at 
once to his Rector, tell him on her behalf that she 
wished for a chapel at the place already indicated 
and of which she intended to take possession. 
“* As to the rest,”’ she added, “‘ there will be con- 
vincing proofs of the mission I confide to you.” 

Besides this, she mentioned that in a few days a 
light would show the place in the field where her 
ancient statue was buried, and recommended him 
to tell all to some worthy persons. ‘The vision 
lasted for three hours. 

The next day he went resolutely to the pres- 
bytery, taking with him Jean Lezulit, church- 
warden of the parish. Again the parish priest 
upbraided him for attending to ridiculous dreams, 
and forbade him to enter the church and receive 
the Sacraments. ‘It is not to people like you,” 
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he said, ‘‘that Heaven makes its revelations. 
Build a chapel indeed ! I’ll never consent. That 
is my last word.” Again Nicolazic returned to 
his home, disappointed and sad. 

On Thursday evening, S. Anne again appeared 
to him and told him it was he himself who must 
undertake the building of the chapel. To this 
Nicolazic respectfully replied : 

“Perform some miracle, my Good Mistress, 
which will make the Rector and others see that 
you want them to build there.” 

‘“ Go,”’ she said, “‘ trust in God and in me ; you 
will soon see abundance there, and the wealth of 
the world which will come to honour me there 
will be the greatest miracle of all.” 

Nicolazic then thought of selling all he pos- 
sessed in order to build the chapel. | 


S. Anne ProvipEs THE Funps 

The next morning (Friday, March 7th), Guille- 
mette, his wife, found, on awaking, on a table in 
the room, twelve quarter-crowns laid in three 
piles. She knew that she herself had not a 
quarter in the house, and ran to her husband’s room 
to show him the silver pieces. Nicolazic knew 
that S. Anne had begun the work. He called his 
friend Lezulit, tied the coins in a handkerchief, 
and both started off for the presbytery. 

The Rector was away, but the Curate, Dom 
Thominec, received them and upbraided them for 
their silly stories. They went then to the 
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Capuchins who were much more genial towards 
them, but who told them they could not interfere 
in the matter. Nicolazic could not understand 
how such learned and pious men could not believe 
in his revelations. He wept bitterly, not knowing 
how to reply toS. Anne. Arriving at the village, 
Lezulit begged him not to forget to call him so 
that he might assist at the finding of the statue. 
Nicolazic promised to do so. 


Tue Ancient Status or S. ANNE 

That night, about 11 o’clock, as Nicolazic was 
saying his Rosary, his room became illumined, as 
on other occasions, and on the table appeared a 
torch that burned brightly. The Saint appeared 
to him and, looking sweetly upon him, said : 

“Yves Nicolazic, call your neighbours, as you 
have been advised ; bring them to the place that 
this torch will point out to you ; you will find the 
statue that will put you right before everybody, 
and will prove the truth of what I have promised 

ou.” 

S. Anne then disappeared, but the light re- 
mained. Nicolazic, full of joy, was about to go 
outside, when the torch went before him. He 
was going towards the Bocenno field when he 
remembered he had to call witnesses. He came 
back, called his brother-in-law, Louis le Roux, 
and bade him bring a spade with him. Both then 
went to call their neighbours, Jacques Lucas, 
Francois le Bloennex, Jean Tanguy, and Julien 
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Lezulit. All hurried to the call, whilst the torch 
still shone brightly. Two of the peasants saw 
the light, the other two did not. (It transpired 
later that the latter two were not in the state of 
grace.) The torch led them on to the Bocenno field 
and then stopped at the place of the ancient chapel. 
The torch ascended and descended three times, 
and then disappeared into the ground. Nicolazic 
at once hurried to the spot and put down his foot, 
telling his brother-in-law to dig there. Jean le 
Roux had no sooner taken up five or six spadefuls 
than he felt the spade strike a piece of wood 
underneath. As they were now in darkness, 
Nicolazic bade one of the peasants go for a light, 
‘a blessed candle,”’ he said, “‘ andatorch.” ‘This 
was done, and they began again to dig, and were 
not long in taking up the old statue, much dis- 
figured, which had lain there for over 900 years. 

Having glanced at it religiously for a few 
moments, they placed it against a little bank and 
then retired to rest. Nicolazic arose early, and, 
accompanied by Lezulit, came to the Bocenno field 
to inspect the statue. They found it much 
damaged about its extremities by the damp earth, 
but, nevertheless, still preserving its features and 
some of its colours. 


Tue First Pitcrrms 

Whilst the villagers of Keranna came to see for 
themselves the statue found during the night, 
Nicolazic and Lezulit went to the presbytery to 
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show the Rector the silver pieces, which he had 
not yet seen, and relate to him what had taken 
place in the field before witnesses. Lezulit con- 
firmed what Nicolazic related. 

The Rector was as incredulous as ever and 
called Nicolazic an impostor. ‘‘ The devil is in 
it all,” he said. The Curate agreed with him, and 
said it was only a fool that would believe in such 
things. Poor Nicolazic went out with his com- 
panion and said not a word. ‘The two peasants 
took the road to Auray to interview the lord of the 
soil, M. de Kerloguen, who was moved to sym- 
pathy for them. He advised them to see the 
Capuchin Fathers, but the latter were still opposed 
to the building of the chapel on the Bocenno 
field. 

Returning homewards, the two peasants wished 
first to inspect the statue more at leisure. There 
they found a large crowd, and in the midst two 
priests, Dom Yves Richard, belonging to the 
village ; and Dom Mazur, Chaplain of the fleet 
then ina neighbouring harbour. Two Capuchins 
were also there by chance. 

The statue was the object of their curiosity, and, 
as it had been just cleaned and washed, one could 
see the folds of the robe, and, what was more 
astonishing, the colours white and blue. It 
measured three feet in height and was made of 
very hard wood. ‘The two peasants placed it 
standing on the mound and went home. 
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Tue Barn Burnt 

The next day was Sunday, and the crowd that 
gathered around the statue was larger than ever. 
Nicolazic went with a neighbour towards the 
Bocenno field, when suddenly they heard a cry 
of “fire” behind them. Looking around, they 
saw his barn in flames. In spite of all they could 
do, the building was burned in the twinkling of 
an eye. Some said it was a punishment from 
heaven ; others that it was a fresh miracle. 
Though even the walls were burned, yet two 
stacks of corn, towards which the wind blew the 
flames, remained absolutely untouched. Besides 
this, all the other things within the barn and in 
the midst of the intense fire remained intact. 

The people were divided in their Opinions as to 
the meaning of the extraordinary occurrence, but 
Nicolazic all at once guessed the reason of this fire 
brought about by Heaven. The barn was quite 
new, and, in building it, his father had used for 
the walls the stones of the ancient chapel. God 
does not wish things that had been consecrated to 
His worship to be devoted to profane use. 

On Monday evening an extraordinary light 
filled the Bocenno field and made a halo over the 
miraculous statue. Many persons, as well as 
Nicolazic, were witnesses of this and heard a sound 
as of a crowd marching and entering the field. 
There was indeed no crowd, but it was a fore- 
warning. 
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Tue Curate Disperses THE CRowD 

The next day the same noise was heard in the 
same place, but this time it was a reality. The 
pilgrims came in crowds, even from distant places. 
It would seem that only by divine inspiration 
could the news of the recent wonders have 
reached places so far removed from Keranna. 
Some of the pilgrims even said that they had set 
out from their homes the very day the statue had 
been discovered, namely, fully two days previous- 
ly. And they did not come as mere sight-seers, 
but they prayed and made offerings. The money 
was thrown down at the foot of the statue, but 
one of the villagers went to fetch a stool and a 
tin plate for the offerings. 

The news of the demonstration spread abroad, 
but when the Rector heard about it he became 
very indignant and sent the Curate to put an end 
to the scandal. When the latter came to the 
Bocenno field, he went straight to the statue and 
threw it into the ditch. Then, turning to the 
stool, he overturned it with a kick, along with the 
plate and money. He denounced Nicolazic for 
causing this commotion, bade the pilgrims go 
home, and threatened those of the village with 
excommunication. This violent outburst pro- 
duced a strong feeling of opposition among the 
people of the parish. As for Nicolazic, he said 
nothing, but quietly gathered the offerings ; they 
were the nucleus of the fund for the future 
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The following days, greater numbers of pil- 
grims thronged to the spot, and they went on 
increasing. 


EpiscopaL INQUIRY 

An inquiry into the occurrences at the Bocenno 
was ordered by the Bishop to take place in the 
presbytery at Pluneret on Wednesday, March 
12th, and Nicolazic was ordered to attend. It 
was presided over by a representative of the 
Bishop in presence of the Rector, the Curate, and 
Dom Yves Richard. To all the questions put to 
him Nicolazic answered clearly and collectedly. 
The statement was signed by all present and sent 
to the Bishop, with an account of the attitude of 
the Rector, the Curate, and the people, and with 
the further statement that the pilgrims were still 
coming. 

Touched by the answers given by Nicolazic, 
the Bishop wished to interview and interrogate 
him. 

The second inquiry took place at Chateau de 
Kerguehennoc in Bignan in the house of Messire 
du Garo, brother-in-law of Mgr. de Rosmadec. 
The Bishop, with his usual courtesy, received 
Nicolazic, listened to his long narrative, and asked 
him many questions. Nicolazic answered judi- 
ciously and frankly. M. du Garo, a renowned 
lawyer and well-versed in the tricks of cross- 
examination of witnesses, showed to Nicolazic 
certain apparent contradictions in his statement, 
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put forward objections, and pointed out certain 
impossibilities. He twisted Nicolazic’s state- 
ments and asked him some captious questions. 
But the peasant never winced, or contradicted 
himself, and gained the upper hand in this unequal 
contest. He made a great impression on the 
Bishop and on Messire Garo, and went away quite 


happy. 


OrrictaL Process 

The Bishop now decided to hold a formal 
inquiry in presence ofthe Rector. But the Rector 
for some reason did not present himself. Nico- 
lazic came, and as he did not know French, 
brought his brother Peter with him as interpreter. 
The inquiry was confined to a statement of facts. 
But it was necessary also to view them from the 
theological standpoint. Accordingly, the Bishop 
ordered the Guardian of the Capuchins to take 
charge of Nicolazic and interrogate him at leisure. 

Nicolazic stayed some days with the Capuchins 
at Vannes undergoing a minute examination by 
all the religious of the house. Then came an 
interval of fifteen days’ prayer, and consultation 
with the best theologians. At the end of this 
period Nicolazic was summoned to Vannes for 
further cross-examination. And, finally, the Ca- 
puchins drew up their report to the Bishop, 
declaring that Nicolazic was truthful in his state- 
ments and that it was expedient to build the chapel 
required. 
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Was Nicotazic an Impostor ? 

It is important to analyse the reasons that led 
the judges as well as the Bishop to the above 
conclusion in favour of Nicolazic, in other 
words, to consider the reality of the apparitions. 
Were they real—was Nicolazic sincere or was he 
a visionary—did he deceive or was he himself 
deceived ? 

First, was he an impostor ? It has been pointed 
out that he was the most respected man of the 
village, and nobody doubted his good faith. He 
was humble and distrustful of himself, and, in 
order to remain a simple peasant, refused to learn 
French. 

What motive could he have to deceive ? Cer- 
tainly not love of money, for he refused eifts and 
moreover parted with much of his property to 
enrich the new church. It was not vanity, for he 
hesitated to put himself forward as the messenger 
of S. Anne. In after years he scarcely spoke of 
the wonders, and left his village for some years in 
order to be rid of the attentions of the pilgrims. 

His replies to the most minute questions had 
dispelled all suspicion of bad faith. Nobody had 
ever shaken him in his narrative, found out a 
single contradiction, or defect of memory. And 
all his judges were agreed about his frankness. 

Besides, if he wished to deceive he would have 
had to enlist with him in his deception many 
accomplices, his brother-in-law and the five wit- 
nesses of the discovery of the statue. Yet, to the 
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very end there was no conflict between them as 
to the reality of the apparitions. And we shall 
see that on his death-bed his last words were a 
confirmation of the truth of what he had declared. 
He was therefore no impostor. 


Was He a Visionary ? 

Perhaps he was a visionary. On the contrary, 
his temperament, his sex, his age, and his habits 
discredit the idea that he was suffering from 
hallucination. At the time of the apparitions he 
was forty years of age, an age when no one be- 
comes suddenly a visionary without some apparent 
cause. He was not a dreamer, but a man of 
sound common sense. He was not intemperate, 
but exceptionally sober and remarked for such. 
He was not a man of weak mind ; the villagers 
came to him to seek his counsel in their troubles. 
He was not a mystic; his was a simple piety 
without show. No doubt he loved his Rosary 
and thought often of S. Anne. But these did not 
dispose him to the illusions of a visionary. Neither 
was he a melancholy person ; he was prudent, 
wise, and of sound judgment, but showed no 
trace of a sickly sadness. 


His BeHaviour 

How did Nicolazic behave during the appari- 
tions ? In the case of a visionary the same condi- 
tions bring identical visions. Now, in the visions 
of Nicolazic identical circumstances have varied 
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supernatural phenomena, and, on the other hand, 
varying circumstances were often accompanied by 
identical apparitions. The apparitions then were 
independent of the brain of Nicolazic, and nothing 
was more varied than these apparitions. Some- 
times it is a torch, sometimes a hand, again, a 
person. Sometimes it remains stationary, again 
it moves from place to place. But what strikes 
one most about these apparitions is not so much 
the variety as their gradual and harmonious evo- 
lution or progression towards a definite end or 
object. Nothing like that is found in hallucina- 
tions ; in these the dreams are always the same. 
Moreover, they are necessarily indefinite, con- 
fused. Now, in the replies of Nicolazic there is 
always a clear, definite impression. Notwithstand- 
ing the number and variety of the apparitions he 
was never found to contradict himself as to the 
numerous details. Even years afterwards he 
never varied in his narratives. 

A visionary only gives the results of his mem- 
ory; he never creates. But in the case of 
Nicolazic, we have a peasant who had never been 
to school, and whose whole time was taken up 
with his work on the farm. Yet, at a given 
moment he conceives a type of statue of S. Anne 
which he had never seen either in his own church 
or anywhere else. Indeed, no one, artist or other, 
had ever imagined such a type of statue as 
S. Anne in the statue discovered in the ground. # 

In the case of a visionary the brain contracts 
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with the years and ultimately develops madness. 
Now Nicolazic’s mind retained its activity and 
intelligence and its practical common sense to the 
end. Not only did he inspire the pilgrimage but 
he was one of the most active workers in the con- 
struction of the church, in modifying the archi- 
tect’s plan, and in advising and inspiring the 
religious, and even the Bishop, with his views. 
Besides, if Nicolazic had been a visionary, he 
had to communicate his malady to his wife, his 
brother-in-law, his neighbours, and the many 
pilgrims who came from Pluvigner to visit the 


Bocenno field. 


Proors oF His VERACcITY 

Events were before long to confirm the reality 
of the visions of Nicolazic. 

The chief of these was the discovery of the 
statue. Several days before March 7th he had 
announced that S. Anne would make known 
where the statue was. The prophecy was realized 
in presence of several witnesses. 

Then there was the burning of the barn in 
broad daylight and the inexplicable escape of the 
objects within the barn. It seems evident that 
Heaven wished to render testimony to the veracity 
of Nicolazic. 

But we must point especially to the punishment 
of his adversaries, and particularly of the Rector. 
Three weeks after the discovery of the statue, the 
Rector was struck with paralysis. A clerical 
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friend advised him to have recourse to the Saint 
who had spoken to Nicolazic. He obeyed, and 
nine times he was carried to the Bocenno field. The 
ninth day he asked to be brought to the fountain, 
and as he had not the use of his arms he was 
assisted in having his paralysed legs bathed in the 
water. He was instantly cured, and threw him- 
self on his knees before the statue. And he who 
was an obstinate opponent of Nicolazic up to the 
very moment his clerical friend gave him the 
advice to have recourse to S. Anne, became one 
of the warmest promoters of the devotion. He 
made public reparation to S. Anne and promised 
to be the first to celebrate Mass in the holy place. 

It would take too much space to narrate the 
other extraordinary punishments of Nicolazic’s 
adversaries. But we must mention that the 
Curate, Dom Thominec, who had kicked over the 
statue in the Bocexno field, as well as the pilgrims’ 
offerings, was attacked a few days afterwards with 
a painful and inexplicable malady of the arm 
joint which nothing could cure or assuage. He 
died three years afterwards, the pain remaining 
with him until the hour of his death, but mean- 
while he had recognized his mistake and made 
atonement for it. 

History thus shows us that those who bitterly 
opposed the projects of Nicolazic came one after 
the other to do homage to his good faith, and to 
respect the statue that was the sensible sign of his 
mission. And these were not only the Rector and 
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the Curate but also a peasant and a nobleman. 

Another remarkable proof was the extraordin- 
ary development of events at Keranna. Humanly 
speaking, it was impossible to foresee them in the 
first months of 1625 in a little village almost un- 
known, and in a country where chapels were 
falling into ruins for want of money. And yet 
Nicolazic foretold all ; that in that little village 
a great sanctuary would rise up and people beyond 
number would journey to it, that it should out- 
shine all others and that the generosity of the 
faithful would know no bounds. And his pre- 
diction was witnessed and officially signed by the 
Bishop’s representative. 

The whole history of the pilgrimage, the 
miracles wrought, the innumerable graces re- 
ceived during three centuries, the marvellous and 
speedy development of the devotion throughout 
the whole province, and the consequent expansion 
of the Kingdom of Christ: all these show that 
we are face to face with a divine work. 


Nicorazic REwARDED 

Nicolazic saw the accomplishment of the 
promises made to him by S. Anne. The crowds 
had come and were continuing to come; the 
funds were abundant; the chapel was built: and 
the conversions and miracles worked. His hum- 
ble village had become the capital of the worship 
of S. Anne ; and the pilgrimage was even then 
one of the greatest in France, indeed, in the world. 
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But Nicolazic, in his desire to avoid the admira- 
tion of the people, withdrew from the village of 
Keranna to Pluneret. There he was rewarded 
with two unhoped-for favours. After fifteen 
years of married life God sent him two children, 
a little boy and a little girl; and after a long 
interval, S. Anne paid him an annual visit for 
some years before his death. 

He returned again and again to Keranna, but 
only to converse with the religious, or to assist at 
the great festivals where he tasted an unparalleled 
joy in witnessing the triumph of his Good Mis- 
tress. 


Nicorazic’s Dratu 

During his last illness Nicolazic edified all by 
his wonderful serenity of soul. In the midst of 
his agony, an extraordinary expression of joy and 
beauty came over his countenance as he suddenly 
looked up at something. 

‘What are you looking at?’ asked the Priest. 

Nicolazic, who had lost the use of speech, re- 
plied in a calm and clear voice : “ I see the Holy 
Virgin and Madame S. Anne, my Good Mistress.” 

At these words his Confessor went over, and, 
taking a statue of S. Anne, presented it to Nico- 
lazic, and said : 

“Is it true that you found the statue in a 
miraculous manner, as you stated so many times ?”” 

“Yes,” replied the dying man. 

“Have you still your usual confidence in S. 
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Anne ; and are you satisfied to die at her feet ?”” 

“Yes,”’ he again said. 

‘‘ Well, your hour has come to appear before 
God; kiss the holy image.” 

He kissed the statue with tenderness and res- 
pect ; and gradually losing again his speech he 
passed away in the presence of many of the 
religious of the place who had been summoned by 
the sound of a bell. 

Thus Nicolazic died on May 31st, 1645, at the 
age of sixty-three years. 


S. Anne p’AuRAY AND THE™FRENCH ReEvo- 
LUTION 

After the miraculous discovery of the statue the 
obstacles to the devotion fell away one by one. 
The great news spread with marvellous rapidity. 
Brittany, moved as if by divine impulse, made 
haste to salute its patroness, and the humble 
village of Keranna became known as 5... Anne 
d’Auray. The Carmelites, summoned by the 
Bishop, established themselves in the village. 
They took charge of the building, transformed the 
village into a monastic city, organized festivals, 
and created traditions of piety which lasted up to 
the French Revolution. 

When the Revolution broke out, the religious 
had to leave and all their belongings were sold. 
It was feared that such a long and violent perse- 
cution would kill the pilgrimage. But nothing 
of the kind happened. On several occasions 
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the chapel was closed, and acts of vandalism 
committed. The miraculous statue was carried off 
and burnt at Vannes in 1793. In spite of all 
these profanations, and in spite of the dangers to 
which they exposed themselves, even during 
the full Reign of Terror the Bretons came in 
crowds to S. Anne every year on the usual festival 
days. 

ys March 7th, 1795, a priest, disguised as a 
peasant, preached to a crowd of pilgrims assembled 
in front of the chapel. The following year, the 
Government Commissioner wrote : ‘‘ This people 
has always been famous for miracles. Never has 
there been seen such a gathering as this year at 


S. Anne.” 


Tuer SANCTUARY oF S. ANNE D’AURAY 

After the dark years of the Revolution, the 
beginning of a more glorious era was witnessed. 
The ancient statue that had been burnt was re- 
placed in 1824, on the occasion of the second 
centenary, by a more beautiful one. In place of 
the old chapel, not altogether worthy of the great 
pilgrimage, a spacious church was built in 1866 
which takes its place among the basilicas. Nico- 
lazic’s desire, that ‘‘a large church like a 
cathedral ”’ be built, has thus been realized. Built 
in the Renaissance style, it is a work of art as well 
as of the faith of the Breton people. Some of the 
most celebrated artists were employed in its 
decoration, and it was hoped to collect two or 
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three hundred thousand francs to complete it ; 
actually two million were received. 

The marble of the high altar is the gift of Pius 
IX. This Pontiff was requested to allow the new 
statue to be crowned so as to complete the honours 
to S. Anne. In 1868, before one of the most 
distinguished gatherings ever seen in France, 
60,000 pilgrims proclaimed the imperishable 
sovereignty of S. Anne over Brittany. Since then 
more than seventy parishes of Brittany come every 
year in procession to the Basilica. Hither also 
came the national pilgrimage of France after the 
war of 1870-71. Finally, the Basilica was 
consecrated in 1877. And now (1927) at the 
request of the Breton Bishops a magnificent mon- 
ument is to be erected near the Basilica to the 
memory of the 240,000 Breton soldiers and sail- 
ors who were killed in the recent Great War. 
Any offering will be welcome. 


PitcrimacEs To S. ANNE D’AuRAY 

According to the latest calculations, more than 
200,000 pilgrims come annually to S. Anne 
d’Auray, and the number is still increasing. To 
this village about three miles from the town of 
Auray, the Bretons come every year—some on 
foot, others on horseback, or in strange country 
carts ; marquises in their carriages ; peasants 
plodding many a weary mile in their wooden 
sabots. Even old men and women will walk all 
through the day and night in order to be in time 
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for the Pardon of S. Anne. The Bretons firmly 
believe that their household cannot prosper, that 
their cattle and their crops cannot thrive, that 
their ships are not safe at sea, unless they have, at 
least once a year, worshipped at the shrine. All 
are equal here ; all come in the same humble, 
repentant spirit ; for the time being class distinc- 
tions are sweptaside; allstand bare-headed in the 
sunshine, humble petitioners to S. Anne. On 
July 25th, the ordinarily quiet village is filled to 
overflowing. ‘There is a magnificent procession, 
all green and gold and crimson, headed by the 
Bishop of Vannes, and the people throng the 
cathedral or bathe in or draw water from the 
miraculous well. The church is full of rich 
treasures, gold, jewels, precious marbles, and 
priceless pictures. Every square inch of the 
walls is covered with slabs of costly marble, on 
which are inscribed, in letters of gold, thanks to 
S. Anne for benefits bestowed and petitions for 
blessings. Such is the wonderful shrine of S. 
Anne d’Auray in Brittany, and such is the intense 
devotion of this Celtic people to the mother of the 
Mother of God. 


Mrrac es 

“ At the Court of the King of Heaven, S. Anne 
is the most powerful after the Queen. In all 
your tribulations have recourse to her. S. Anne 
can obtain for you all that you will ask with con- 
fidence. She cures the sick, sanctifies the guilty, 
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fills afflicted hearts with holy joy, drives away 
sadness, smooths difficulties, destroys the power 
of demons. S. Anne obtains pardon for sinners, 
uproots vice, makes virtues flourish. S. Anne 
cures maladies, heals wounds, drives away 
plagues. S. Anne is a powerful intercessor with 
God. Son, honour your mother.” 

Thus did Trithemius, a holy religious of 
Keranna, address the faithful more than 400 years 
ago, and his invitation is justified by all that has 
taken place at S. Anne d’Auray since the begin- 
ning of the pilgrimage to our own day. The 
favours received are countless, and most of them 
are attested at inquiries whose proceedings anyone 
can consult who wishes to do so, or by the votive 
offerings that cover the walls of the basilica. It 
is attested that within the first thirty years more 
than thirty people have been brought back to life, 
fifty blind and deaf have recovered sight or speech, 
and as many paralytics have recovered the use of 
their limbs ; twenty-two incurable diseases have 
been cured ; forty vessels saved from shipwreck 
or from being made captive, etc. ; to say nothing 
of the plagues and fires that have been stopped in 
the most surprising circumstances, as, for instance, 
at Pontlabbé, Auray, Quimperté, etc. It would 
take a book—in fact, such a book has been 
written—to tell of all the wonders that have been 
wrought at d’Auray through the intercession of 
S. Anne. But we cannot refrain from telling the 
remarkable story of Keriolet. 
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Conversion oF KERIOLET 

Pierre de Keriolet was born at Auray in 1602. 
Up to thirty-four years of age he was a horrible 
sinner, the like of whom is rarely met with. His 
life has been written several times. It was given 
to debauchery, duelling, and blasphemy ; in fact, 
it went through the whole gamut of vices. To 
turn back seemed an impossibility for him. 

In 1636, the whole country, terrified at his 
crimes, came to throw itself at the feet of S. Anne, 
and among the number was “ the devil of Ker- 
lois,” as Keriolet was called. His sudden con- 
version was due to the fact that some of his 
companions became possessed by the devil. 
From that moment he gave himself up to the 
most austere penance, and the contrast between 
his new and his old life was so sudden and striking 
that the people remembered his sins as vividly as 
his sanctity. His next step was the priesthood in 
which he astonished the world by the rigour of 
his austerities and by his extraordinary deeds of 
charity. He died in the odour of sanctity 
twenty-five years after his conversion, and his 
statue along with that of Nicolazic adorns the 
great door of the Basilica of Auray. He had 
taken S. Anne as the patron of his works and his 
alms. It was he who advanced the money for the 
building of the hospice for the sick and poor 
pilgrims at Keranna. Asa pilgrim he visited the 
celebrated sanctuaries of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. But the chapel of S. Anne held his 
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heart ; it was there he went to say Mass once a 
week whilst he lived at Kerlois. 

It was S. Anne who delivered him from one of 
the most terrible temptations that he ever experi- 
enced since his conversion. A devil, whom he 
exorcized in one possessed, revealed to him that if 
S. Anne had not come to his aid it was all over with 
him. ‘‘ There are so many devils,” the demon 
said, “‘ at your heels as there are blades of grass on 
the way you have trod.” By a special privilege 
he had his cell in the Carmelite Convent, and it 
was in the arms of the religious of that place that 
he died in 1660. 

His body was buried in the pilgrimage chapel 
at the foot of the high altar. The strange thing 
about his life is that it was the devil who was the 
instrument of his conversion, and who did not 
cease to persecute him during the course of his 
penitential life ; and it was the devil also who was 
the first to pay homage to his sanctity in pro- 
claiming him blessed on the day of his burial. 

It is only necessary to add that, during the late 
Great War, faith in S. Anne’s intercession was 
manifested by the Bretons with extraordinary 
intensity. But the favours obtained have not yet 
been collected and proved. 
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Normans IN ENGLAND 

North of Brittany lies Normandy, stretching 
along the north-west coast of France. The 
Bretons and the Normans are two distinct nation- 
alities. It is a remarkable fact that the Celts or 
Britons, who in the early centuries of the Christian 
era inhabited Britain, found a home in northern 
France when driven out by the Angles and Saxons, 
and that their neighbours afterwards in northern 
France, the Normans, conquered the Anglo- 
Saxons of Britain in 1066 and built up a new 
civilization there, called Anglo-Norman. 

The Normans in Normandy had become a 
powerful and prosperous nation, and besides build- 
ing imposing castles they also erected magnificent 
cathedrals and churches, chiefly in the eleventh 
century, in that massive style borrowed from Rome 
and called Romanesque or Norman. It may be 
mentioned that two of Normandy’s most beautiful 
churches, however, the Cathedral of Notre-Dame 
of Rouen and the Church of S. Quen or Audeon 
in Rouen are in the Gothic style. The latter is 
considered one of the most beautiful of its class 
in existence. The Normans in’ England erected 
some remarkable cathedrals in the Norman style 
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in the eleventh century, shortly after conquering 
the Saxons, such as Winchester, Hereford and 
Gloucester. Gradually, however, the English 
masons developed the pointed-arch style (Gothic) 
instead of the round-arch style (Norman). In 
this Early English Gothic style were erected 
Salisbury, Worcester, and Westminster Cathe- 
drals. The Dublin Cathedrals, in the thirteenth 
century, were modelled on the English type. 

The Normans also brought to England greater 
display and grandeur in liturgical services, and 
devotion to their own native saints. The princi- 
pal of these was S. Ouen or Audeon, Bishop of 
Rouen, the devotion to whom they also brought 
to Dublin. S. John Baptist was another of their 
favourite saints; andso, too, wasS. Anne.’ Their 
devotion to S. Anne they had evidently acquired 
from their neighbours the Bretons of Brittany. 


Cuantries IN Honour or S. ANNE 

Many churches and chantry chapels, as well 
as religious guilds, were dedicated in England by 
the Anglo-Normans to S. Anne. To an act for 
the dissolution of chantries passed by the Eng- 
lish Parliament of Edward VI in 1548, we 
owe the preservation of their names. We find 
S. Anne’s chantries in the cathedral church 
of All Saints, Hereford; in the Church of Led- 
bury; in the Church of Ellesmere (Shropshire), 
and in the Church of S. John Baptist in Gloucester, 
and we find Guilds or Fraternities of S. Anne in 
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Lincoln, called the Great Guild, in Knowle 
Church, and in the parish church of Horsham 
(Sussex). In the case of Horsham the title of 
the guild is the Fraternity of S. John Baptist and 
S. Anne, and in the case of Knowle it is of 
these same two saints with S. Lawrence M. 
included. = 

It may be well to explain here that a chantry 
chapel was one specially set apart in a church for 
the celebration of Mass and recitation of the 
Divine Office for the members of a certain guild 
either trade or religious. A chantry simply would 
be an altar in a church dedicated to a saint and 
endowed by some benefactor for the same re- 
ligious functions of Mass and Office. 


Tue Mepravat Guiips 

An English guild of the fifteenth century was 
an association of persons banded together for 
mutual aid, benefit, and protection, and probably 
formed the origin of Friendly, Provident, Sick, 
and Burial Societies. It might boast of several 
thousand members enlisted from almost every 
class of society, irrespective of trade or occupation, 
whilst a trade guild might be composed of only 
a few tradesmen. 

The objects included chiefly religious worship ; 
aid in sickness, old age, poverty, losses by fire, 
water, shipwreck, or wrongful imprisonment ; 
the visitation of prisoners, and provision of work ; 
the contributing to all kinds of charitable work, and 
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towards the founding and maintenance of churches, 
schools, bridges, town walls, etc. ; supplying 
loans to deserving members ; burying the dead 
with suitable religious rites ; condoling with 
mourners, and providing Masses and prayers for 
the souls of departed members. 

Guilds also regularly held social and business 
meetings, and periodical feasts ; occasionally pro- 
vided minstrels and players ; and undertook the 
performance of miracle plays, processions, and 
pageants. 

There is little doubt but that their chief and 
direct objects were to encourage charity and 
useful living ; members were admitted upon pay- 
ment of entrance fees and taking oaths to observe 
the rules, and the expenses were supported by 
donations and annual subscriptions, though many 
guilds had, besides, lands and possessions, which 
had from time to time been bequeathed to them, 
and which ultimately proved the downfall of 
them. ‘The covetous eyes of the English King 
fastened upon these possessions as an easy means 
of filling the royal coffers. The more important 
guilds had their halls (a few of which still remain), 
where their business and convivial meetings were 
held. 

The small and uncertain tributes which had 
hitherto found their way from most Monastic and 
other Religious establishments to Rome were in 
the 26 Henry VIII (1534-5) changed by statute 


into fixed, and greatly increased, annual charges, 
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payable to the Crown. ‘The King, thus suddenly 
becoming possessed of a new revenue, immediately 
ordered a general ecclesiastical survey throughout 
the kingdom. Commissioners were thereby author- 
ized to inquire into the value of spiritual and 
temporal effects of all ecclesiastical persons and 
bodies. The report of this survey is called the 
King’s Book, or Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

But by a statute 37 Henry VIII (1545), all 
colleges, free chapels, chantries, hospitals, fra- 
ternities, brotherhoods, guilds, etc., with their 
lands, etc., were declared to be the possessions of 
the king and his heirs for ever. 

In the same year a survey, much more searching 
than those which preceded or followed, was made. 
Injunctions were issued for a visitation of chantries 
for the purpose of exacting payment of tenths! and 
first fruits.2 

Inquiry was to be made also as to all the plate, 
jewels, ornaments, goods, and chattels belonging 
to these chantries. 

The chantries and guilds, though brought thus 
under the power of the king, were not immediately 
dissolved ; one reason for delay may have been 
the saving clauses in favour of those priests and 
others who had but lately had stipends and pen- 
sions secured to them by charters under seal, and 
payable from lands, etc., hitherto under their own 
control. However, this may have been, a few 


1 Namely, a tenth of the annual revenue. 
* The first year’s revenue of a new chantry priest. 
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months later the king died ; and in the first year 
of his successor, Edward VI (1547), on December 
6th, a bill for the confiscation of chantries, guilds, 
etc., was brought into the House of Lords, and 
their possessions were to be vested in the king. 
This was passed later after much opposition. 
Power was then given to commissioners to assign 
yearly pensions for life to deans, priests, or poor 
persons dependent upon dissolved Colleges, usually 
about £5 6s. 8d. each. About 2,373 chantries 
in England were thus confiscated, the plate and 
valuables taken into the king’s hands, whilst the 
lands and possessions were either sold for the 
benefit of the king’s coffers or granted at a certain 
annual rent to private individuals. 


Tue Great Guitp oF S. Anne, LincoLn 

It is a well-authenticated historical fact that 
devotion to S. Anne progressed side by side with 
that to the Blessed Virgin, and especially with 
that in honour of the Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, or, as it is now called, the Immaculate 
Conception. In England we can trace a feast 
in honour of the Conception as far back as the 
period 1030-40. With the coming of the Nor- 
mans into England in 1066 we are safe in pre- 
suming that the devotion to S. Anne went apace. 
In the year 1328 the feast of the Conception in 
that country became a holiday of obligation. And 
it was about this time that the devotion to S. Anne 
in Lincoln received a further stimulus. The first 
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indication of this is to be found in the extra- 
ordinary fact that an altar bearing the name of 
S. Guthlac in the south minster of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral became henceforth known as the altar of 
S. Anne. A further testimony to the spread of 
this devotion is found in the year 1336 when a 
recommendatio or invocation of S. Anne was added 
to the Ave Maria at the close of all the Canonical 
Hours and Masses of Our Lady at S. Michael’s 
Priory, Maxstoke, Warwick. And in the diocese 
of Lincoln in the year 1362 we find among the 
forty-eight festivals celebrated there that of S. 
Anne side by side with that of Good Friday, 
Corpus Christi, and S. George, the patron saint 
of England. ‘Though the feasts of the Concep- 
tion and S. Anne were made holidays of obliga- 
tion in Dublin in the year 1352, it was not until 
1382 that S. Anne’s day was made of obligation 
in England. ‘Two years after this we find in 
the north aisle of the church of S. Mary Magdalen, 
Lincoln, an altar dedicated to S. Anne. 

From this period onwards the devotion to 
S. Anne spread rapidly all over England, and she 
became the great exemplar of Christian mothers. 
In fact, devotion to her at this period had the same 
features as devotion to the Holy Family at the 
present day. One of the results of this devotion 
was the organization of guilds or fraternities of 
S. Anne for men and women or Brothers and 
Sisters of the Fraternity as they were called. In 
Lincoln such a guild was known as the Great Gild 
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and was erected in the parish church of S. Andrew, 
or, as some afterwards called it, the Church of S. 
Anne. It became a recognized rule (in 1487) in 
Lincoln that every man and woman in the town, 
so far as might be, should join as brother and 
sister and pay at least 4d. (about §s. in 1914 value 
of money) for man and wife. It was one of the 
customs of this guild to take part in the Pageants 
or Sights, namely, the Mystery Plays of the period, 
with all the trade guilds of Lincoln, which were 
held in the streets of the town on stated days, 
usually Corpus Christi and S. George’s Day. 
We find the Great Guild performing its pageant 
regularly between the years 1514 and 1568. To 
the Court of Augmentations of the subsidy for the 
King of England the Great Guild had to pay as 
rent £4 13s. 4d. yearly (about £70). This sum 
was the annual value of the chantry, so that the 
king took the whole property into his hands. 

In the documents dealing with this chantry are 
interesting pieces of information which it is well 
to set out here. 

An ancient guild, the hall of which still exists, 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. On 
January 28th, 1347-8, Robert Dolderly of Lin- 
coln and John Outhorpe had licence to alienate 
four messuages, two shops, and sos. rent in 
Lincoln and the suburb to two chaplains in 
S, Andrew’s church to celebrate for the “ grace- 
man ” (master), brothers and sisters of the ancient 


guild of S. Mary, and for the souls of King Henry 
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III (1216-72), a former brother of the guild. 

On May 6th, 1363, Peter Belassise and John 
Blyth of Lincoln had licence to alienate a messuage 
in Lincoln to two chaplains for the same purposes as 
above. In 1548 the guild had only one chaplain ; 
evidently therevenue was not sufficient to pay more. 

The Great Guild of S. Mary and the Guild of 
S. Anne were both attached to the Church of 
S. Andrew in Wigford, and on the north side of 
that church was S. Anne’s Chapel. 

The date of the foundation of S. Anne’s Guild 
is unknown. The last chaplain (1548) was 
Thomas Gudnappe who, on account of his age 
of 54 years was considered “‘ by no means fit to 
serve the cure.’”’ He received the yearly salary 
of £4 13s. 4d. (about £70) “ by the hand of the 
mayor, aldermen and community” of Lincoln, 
“out of the lands and possessions ”’ of these same 
persons who held the property for the guild. The 
number of the parishioners in 1548 is given as 72. 


S. Anne’s Cuanrry, Lepspury, Hererorp 

The information about this chantry is taken 
from manuscripts in the British Museum, and is 
of special importance since it gives us the terms 
of the actual charter granted at its foundation. 
In fact as far as chantries are concerned this 
charter seems to be unique. We can infer from 
it that almost as much formality was gone through 
at their establishment as at that of the religious 
guilds or fraternities. 
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The document tells us that: 

feihe Chany of S. Ann in-the Church‘ot 
S. Peter of Ledbury’ (the Church of Ledbury has 
since been dedicated to S. Michael and All Angels) 
was founded by Roger Hunt and Alice Paunce- 
fote, late wife of John de Hope, of Ledbury, de- 
ceased. It was by them endowed with six mes- 
suages, one windmill, 72 acres, and the moiety of 
one rood of land, six acres of meadow, and the 
rent of one pound of cinnamon. These grants 
were confirmed by Edward III, November 28th, 
A.D. 1375, Reg. Angliae 47 et Franciae 34, and 
were situated in Ledbury Dennezein, Fforreisse, 
and Eastnor, and to their deed were witnesses 
Hugo de Carrw, Roger Parker, Robtus de Prest- 
bury, Joh. Deynte, Wills Bowyer [1382]. The 
founders ordained, in disposing and regulating 
this chantry, that the Chaplain should celebrate 
for the souls of the founders at the Altar of 
S. Ann, and that Roger Parker, the witness above- 
mentioned, should have power in all Vacancies 
during his life to present a Chaplain to the Bishop, 
or, in the Vacancy of the See, to the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford, to be by him or them con- 
firmed in the said office; but in case Roger 
Parker neglected his nomination during forty 
days after a vacancy had taken place, the appoint- 
ment should fall to the Bishop of Hereford, or, in 
the Vacancy of the See, to the Dean and Chapter ; 
that the Chaplain thus elected swear Residence, 
and on every Holy Day should at the said Altar 
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offer a Placebo and a Dirige! with the Nine 
Lections for the souls of the said John de Hope 
and all other founders and Donors, of whom they 
are ever to make special mention (as practised to 
this time annually in the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge)—that he should pray for the good 
estate of John (Gilbert) Bishop of Hereford, and 
for his Soul after his Death for that he graciously 
confirmed the Ordinations of this Chantry—that 
the Chaplain should be present at Matins and at 
Canonical Hours in the Church with other 
Chaplains and Clerks honestly and chastely to 
the praise of God and the safety of his own living 
soul, unless he shall have just cause to hinder 
him, that if any Chaplain shall be absent for 15 
days together without urgent occasion, to be ap- 
proved of, so that Masses for a long time are not 
celebrated, or through incontinency, ‘de lapsu 
carnis,’ is defamed or convicted, and should the 
second time, which God forbid, fall into the same, 
so that he cannot clear himself, he should then be 
removed from the said Chantry ‘ plainly, simply, 
and without any noise ’ by the Bishop, or Dean and 
Chapter, the See being void ; and another elected 
to the office in the aforesaid form. They also 
ordain that the said Chaplain shall enjoy all the 
Benefits of the said Chantry ; shall pray for the 
soul of Roger Parker after his death, and for the 


1 A Placebo means the Vespers of the Requiem Office : the title is 
derived from the first word of the first antiphon. 

A Dirige means the Matins of the Requiem Office ; the title is 
derived from the first word of the first antiphon. 
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soul of William de Frome, who gave to the said 
Chantry one Mass-Book of the price of eight 
Marks, and two pair of Vestments of the price of 
408. '; that all succeeding Chaplains should main- 
tain and leave the same in as good a state as they 
found them ; and that in case of the Vacancy of 
the Chantry for any long time, then the Vicar of 
Ledbury and the Tenants should divide the Rents 
between themselves. 

“The above Grants, Provisions, etc., were 
confirmed by Bishop Gilbert, a.p. 1384, and sold, 
with 2373 other Chantries, by Protector Somer- 
iea.D, 1543,”" 

In 1536 the chantry was worth £5 15s. od. 
(about £85) and was situated in S. Anne’s chapel 
established by the founders of the chantry. 
There was another chantry of S. Anne also in this 
church, and some quaint items are given in con- 
nection with it. It was given “‘a place called 
the Home House”’ (evidently a kind of guild 
house) for which it “ paid 53s. 9d. rent with 12d. 
for a hogshead of cider, and 8d. for 12 pair of 
pigeons ” for the entertainment of the brethren. 
Its annual revenue was £5 10s. 1od. (about £82 
in 1914 value) for the support of the priest who 
celebrated at the chantry altar for the brethren. 
The property of this chantry was sold by Edward 
VI to John Harford and John Harley, whilst 


the endowments of the first of these two chantries 


1 The price of the Mass Book would be about £5 and the pair or 
set uf vestments about £15 in the currency of the year 1914. 
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were granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, Knight, and his heirs. 


OTHER HEREFORD CHANTRIES 

The diocese of Hereford was particularly de- 
voted to S. Anne for we find chantries in her 
honour in many of its churches. In the Cathe- 
dral there was a “Vicarage at the altar of 
S. Anne,” but it is not known who was its founder. 
All we know about it is that at the time of Hen 
VIII's inquiry in 1536 it was valued at £3 4s. 10d. 
yearly (or about £50). 

Of the chantry of S. Anne in All Saints’ Church 
(which was a chapel of S. Martin’s) there is no 
record in the parochial Registers beyond the fact 
that in 1536 it was worth £2 13s. 4d. (about £40). 
A fresco of the Saint still exists on the S.E. wall 
of the sanctuary. 

In the parish church of Clehonger the Chantry 
of S. Anne was founded by Sir John Barre in 
1475 by letter patent of Edward IV of 1473. 
In an inventory of 1528 of the “‘ vestments and 
other jewels ”’ belonging to this chantry we find a 
most interesting account of those properties : 
First. A Chalice of silver weighing 74 ounces. 
Also. A Missal or Mass Book of Hereford 

use, 

1In many of the English cathedrals there were variations in 
arrangement of prayers and ceremonial in the celebration of Mass. 
These variations were called Uses. The Sarum or Salisbury Use was 


afterwards generally adopted, but down to the Reformation Hereford 
continued its own Use as to Missal and Breviary. 
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Also. A Portifory of Sarum written.! 


do. 
do. 


A Pax of copper and gilt.? 

A cross of copper and gilt. 

A cruet of tin. 

A pair of vestments of blue velvet. 

A pair of vestments of blue satin. 

A pair of vestments of baudkin.* 

A pair of vestments of white “ chamlett.’” 
A pair of blue “ wolstied.’”* 

A pair of “ dornakis.’’ 

A cope of tawney velvet. 

A cope of yelow baudkin. 

A cope of black “ chamlett.” 

A cope of black “ wolsteyed.” 

A curtain of black and blue buckram.’ 
Curtains of white linen for Lent. 

Two blue curtains. 

A frontal of yellow satin. 

Two standards of brass. 


1A Portifory was a Breviary. It seems that the chantry in 
Clehonger while conforming to the Hereford Use for Mass adopted 
the Sarum Use for the Divine Office. 

2A Pax was usually a plate of metal bearing an image of the 
Blessed Virgin, of a saint, or more frequently of the Crucifixion. It 
was a substitute for the ancient Kiss of Peace, and kissed by the 
celebrant at Mass, it was passed around to others to be likewise kissed 


by them. 


3 Baudkin, a rich brocaded silk fabric; originally made at Bagh- 
dad, with warp of gold and silk filling. 


“i.e., Camlet, a thin cloth or stuff, originally made of silk and 
camel’s hair. 

5 Wolstied, i.e., worsted or woollen yarn. 

6 Dornabis, i.e., dornick or damask-linen. 

7 Strong, stiffened, linen cloth. 
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Also. A black cloth for the founder’s “ herse ” 

for the day of his anniversary.! 

do. A piece of black buckram to hang about the 
chapel on the day of said anniversary. 

do. ‘Two corporal cases.? 

do. One corporal. 

do. A seal* of copper engraved with the image 
of S. Anne and Sir John Barre’s arms. 

The possessions included 3 messuages, one toft, 
one dovehouse, and 223 acres. 

In Lugwardine Church the Chantry of S. Anne 
was valued in 1536 at £4 (about £60). We can 
find no other notice of it, but in 1517 there is a 
reference to “‘the chantry of the Trinity, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and S. Anne, commonly 
called William Stourton’s Chantry.” This is 
probably the same chantry. 

In the Chapel of Bewdley the Chantry or 
Service of S. Anne was valued in 1536 at £9 10s. od. 
(about £152). 


Ross—S. ANNE IN STAINED GLass 
At Ross, Herefordshire, was a house in the 
churchyard belonging to a suppressed chantry 


live., the catafalque, or imitation coffin. One of the conditions 
of a chantry was that the founder’s anniversary should be observed 
with Mass and sometimes divine office. 

* A Corporal is the small linen cloth on which Chalice and Host 
rest during Mass. When not in use it is enclosed in an embroidered 
case. 

5 In the foundation of a chantry or a guild permission was usually 
granted for a seal for the transaction of the business of the chantry, 
etc., and on the seal was engraved the image of the patron saint. 
(See illustration, p. 91.) 
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which was appropriated in the reign of Edward 
VI (1547-53) for the teaching of children in the 
Protestant religion. The chancel of Ross church 
has an ancient window of four lights in its eastern 
wall. The figure of King Ethelbert occupies the 
first light, and S. Thomas Cantilupe of Hereford 
the fourth. The second and third lights are 
occupied by S. Anne and S. Joachim. S. Anne 
is represented in the act of teaching the Virgin 
Mary to read, and S. Joachim, the husband of 
S. Anne, is represented as holding a volume un ‘er 
his mantle, his right hand being raised in the act 
of benediction. He wears a curious head-dress, 
and on a scroll is inscribed : 

‘© S. Joachim of the root of Jesse, Parent of the 
Virgin and this by miracle.” 

These figures are in good ancient stained glass 
of the fifteenth century. The window was origi- 
nally made for the palace chapel of the Bishop of 
Hereford at Stretton Sugwas. 

Again, in the Rudhall Chapel in the same 
church, on the altar tomb of Wm. Rudhalle 
(d. 1530) among the figures carved is that of 
S. Anne teaching the Virgin to read. 

From all this it would seem that the chantry 
house referred to above belonged to S. Anne and 
that there was a guild in her honour attached to 
Ross Church. So great was the devotion to the 
Saint in Herefordshire that the name of Anne was 


1° Sce Joachim Virgini dum esse 
Et hoc per miraculum de radice Jesse.” 
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quite common there, and, as far as we can find, 
there were more chantries in her honour in that 
diocese than in any other diocese in England. 


Guiip or S. ANNE oF Know Le, BirMINGHAM 
Knowle is ten miles south-east from Birming- 
ham. A chapel existed here in the thirteenth 
century. Towards the end of Richard II’s reign 
(1398-99) Walter Cooke, a canon of Lincoln, 
“ bearing a special affection to this place, consider- 
ing that it stood distant above a mile from the 
Parish Church of (Hampton-in-Arden) did for the 
health of his own and his parents’ souls, at his 
proper costs, erect a fair chapel here, with a 
tower-steeple, and bells, all in his father’s own 
land, to the honour of S. John the Baptist, 
S. Lawrence the Martyr, andS. Anne; addingalso 
a churchyard thereto, purposing to endow the 
same chapel with maintenance sufficient for one 
secular priest to celebrate divine service therein. 
For performance whereof he obtained a special 
Bull from Pope Boniface IX. To second which 
Bull was there a special licence granted to the 
inhabitants here residing by John Burghill, 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, in 1 Henry 
IV (1399) touching the celebration of divine 
service therein by any fitting priests. For con- 
firmation of which chapel so built, together with 
the churchyard before specified, there being a 
special patent made by King Henry IV dated 
November 18th, in the fourth year of his reign 
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(1402) licence was thereby granted unto the said 
Walter Cooke, and Adam Cooke, his father, to 
found and establish a chantry of one or two priests 
to celebrate divine service perpetually therein. 
All which being performed, he the same Walter 
the next year following granted unto the monks of 
Westminster, and their successors, the advowson 
and patronage of this chantry. But still continu- 
ing his wonted affections thereto, obtained a 
licence in 14 Hen. IV (1412) that himself, to- 
gether with (others) might found a fraternity and 
guild in the same chapel of themselves, and others 
that out of devotion should be content to join with 
them therein. Neither did he rest here, but 
within few years after, being advanced to other 
dignities, for he was also Canon of York, Salis- 
bury, and S. Paul’s in London, inciting the Lady 
Elizabeth, widow of John Lord Clinton, to assist 
him farther in these his pious intentions, he ob- 
tained another licence in 4 Hen. V (1416) that 
she, the said Elizabeth and he, might in this 
chapel found a college of ten chantry priests to 
pray for the good estate of them both during this 
life, and for the health of their souls, after their 
departure hence, as also for the souls of their 
parents and friends and all the faithful deceased, 
one of which priests to be rector thereof, and to 
have a common seal for the transacting of all their 
public business, but I do not find that it was ever 
endowed with lands and rents so amply as to 
maintain half that number of priests, for by the 
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survey taken in 26 Henry VIII (1534) it appears 
that there were then but two chantry priests be- 
sides the rector, nor above that number in 37 
Henry VIII (1545) at which time the clear value 
of all the lands and rents thereto belonging, be- 
sides reprises, were certified to be £20 3s. 3d. 

“The lands, appertaining to the guild before 
specified, all lying in several distant places, were 
then also rated at £29 14s. 7d. per annum, which 
maintained three chantry priests for the said 
guild, daily singing in the said chapel. 

“That a multitude of persons, whereof most of 
good quality, nay some of the great nobility in 
those days had admittance to be of this guild is 
very evident, all which in some measure were 
benefactors thereto, but those I suppose the chief, 
whose arms or inscriptions to their memory do 
appear in the windows of the same chapel, most 
of whom were neighbours, viz., Brome and Fer- 
rers, sometime of Baddesley Clinton hard by, Sir 
William Wigston of Wolston, Dabridgecourt of 
Langdon Hall, the Arlesburies of Edston, and Dr. 
Laurence Eorcall of Balsall, which last-mentioned 
family still continuing hath for many years had 
residence here.” (Dugdale’s Warwickshire.) 

The church, founded by Cook, is dedicated to 
SS. John and Anne, and is a beautiful building in 
the perpendicular style, consisting of a chancel, 
nave, aisles, and square embattled tower contain- 
ing three bells. Though much enlarged after 
Cook’s time, it stands to-day practically as it was 
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before the ‘‘ Reformation.”’ The Guild House of 
S. Anne adjoining it is likewise mainly as it was 
when the guild was founded over five hundred 
years ago; the side towards the church has re- 
mained untouched except for new windows and a 
new door. ‘The house owes its solidity to the 
magnificent oak beams with which it was origin- 
ally constructed. 

As to the number of members of Knowle Guild, 
it is roughly estimated that there must have been 
at one time, when the guild was most popular, 
over 3,000. From 1497 to 1506, upwards of 
3,000 members joined. In the Register of the 
Guild (1451-1535) which is preserved in the 
Municipal Library, Birmingham, is entered a 
great number of the names of deceased people as 
members, the annual subscriptions for these being 
probably kept up by the relatives. The guild for 
the most part seems to have been composed of the 
ordinary people of Warwickshire and districts 
adjoining. ‘The more influential people began to 
join about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century ; names of such personages as the Mar- 
quis of Dorset, the Earl of Kent, the Abbots of 
Evesham, Pershore, and Bordesley, Sir Richard 
Empson and wife, the Russels of Strensham, and 
of several other important people of that time, 
may be found on one page of the Register, under 
the year 1506. 

The Seal of the Collegiate Church of Knowle, 
made probably late in the fourteenth or early in 
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the fifteenth century, is a pointed oval 3 ins. by 
If ins. ; it bears upon it the figure of S. Anne 
teaching the Virgin. 

The seal of the Guild is fifteenth-century work, 
pointed oval, 34 ins. by 1 ins., in three canopied 
niches, S. Anne instructing the Virgin, between 
S. John the Baptist, holding the Agnus Dei, on the 
left, and S. Lawrence with book and gridiron on 
the right. The inscription on the border is: 
“ Gild of the Holy Fraternity of SS. John Baptist, 
and Lawrence, and S. Anne of Knoll.” 

We give here the Papal document to which we 
have referred above : 


Inputcence oF Pops Bonrrace IX, 1398 
INDULGENCE oF S. Annz, MorTuer oF Mary, or 
KNOLL 


The Pope granted Walter Cook permission to 
found de novo (i.e, to rebuild) the chapel of 
Knowle, as already stated, in honour of SS. John 
Baptist, Lawrence, and Anne, with baptismal font 
and graveyard. ‘The Bull then continues : ‘“ De- 
siring, therefore, that the aforesaid Chapel, after 
it has been built and consecrated as aforesaid, may 
be frequented, and also maintained with suitable 
honours, and that the faithful themselves may 
flock thither to it more freely, for the purpose of 
devotion, to the end that henceforth they ma 
there behold themselves refreshed by the gift of 
heavenly grace ; of the mercy of Almighty God, 
and relying upon the authority of the blessed 
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Peter and Paul his Apostles, to all truly penitent, 
confessed and contrite, who, on the festivities of 
the Nativity, Circumcision, Epiphany, Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension, and Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (Corpus Christi), and Pentecost, also on 
the feasts of the Nativity, Annunciation, Purifica- 
tion, and Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the Nativity of S. John the Baptist, and of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and Anne and Laurence 
aforesaid, and of the dedication of the chapel it- 
self ; and on the solemnity of all Saints, and 
throughout the octaves of those feasts [all above 
except SS. Anne and Lawrence], and throughout 
six days immediately following the feast of Pente- 
cost : devoutly shall have visited annually the 
chapel aforesaid . . . and shall have given aid to 
the maintenance of such,” on above feasts, ‘‘ we 
mercifully release seven years and seven times 
forty days ; and to those who shall have visited 
annually the said chapel on the days of octaves, 
and the six days aforesaid, and contributed, etc., 
a hundred days—of penances enjoined to them 
etc.” Given at Rome at S. Peter’s, 18 Kal., 
Dec. 9th year. 


HorsHaM AND ELLESMERE 

As regards the chantry in Horsham, Sussex, we 
find that in 1447 a “licence was granted to 
Richard Wakehurst and others to found a per- 
petual chantry in the Church of S. Mary at Hor- 
sham for one chaplain to say the divine office 
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daily for ever at the altar of S. Michael.” The 
Guild or Fraternity of S. John Baptist and S. Anne 
belonged to this church. 

In S. Mary’s Parish Church at Ellesmere, 
Shropshire, which was built by the Knights 
Hospitallers in the thirteenth century, we find 
the south chapel dedicated to S. Anne, and the 
north chapel to S. John Baptist, the patron of the 
Hospitallers. The devotion of the Normans to 
S. John Baptist was due to their crusades to the 
Holy Land to rescue it from the hands of the 
Turks, and to the foundation of the Order of the 
Hospitallers for the care of the crusaders and the 
sick. (The chief priory of this Order in Ireland 
was at Kilmainham, Dublin, but it had branches 
in various parts of Ireland, principally in the 
south.) 


GLoucEsTER CHANTRY 

With regard to the chantry of S. Anne in the 
Church of S. John Baptist, Gloucester, we find 
mention of it in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Edward VI in 1548 as follows : ‘“‘ One Agnes 
Brudge had also established a Seynt Ann Service 
with stipulation of one yearly obit and yearly alms 
to the poor. It was worth £8 138. 4d. yearly. 
The ornaments are put at £1 Is. 2d., whilst the 
plate and jewels are none. The Mass Priest, 
William Strenseham, took £5.” 

We shall see the meaning of the service and the 
obit when we come to deal with the Fraternity of 
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S. Annein Dublin. The amount of money given 
for the service in Gloucester Chantry was equal 
to about £130 (according to the currency in the 
year 1914) and the ornaments, namely, the vest- 
ments and books, given as worth £1, would be 
worth about £15 in the year1914.!__ It is interest- 
ing to note that the chantry priest took away with 
him the offerings of the chantry (£5) and probably 
also the altar plate, chalice, ciborium, and cruets, 
and the precious ornaments that decorated the 
chantry chapel of S. Anne, before the plunderers 
of Edward VI laid their hands on them. But 
these royal plunderers, of course, secured the 
property out of which the chantry was supported, 
which property consisted probably of either 
houses or lands in the vicinity. 


S. Mary’s, WARWICK 

The Church of S. Mary’s, Warwick, existed 
before the Norman Conquest of England (1066), 
and became a Collegiate Church in honour of 
Our Lady in the year 1123. Attached to the 
church was one chantry chapel with an altar 
dedicated to S. Anne, founded by Robert Waldene 
in 1401. Ina will of Thomas Oken (November 
24th, 1570), he leaves directions to be buried in 
this church against S. Anne’s altar near the wall, 
and to have a brass plate fixed in the wall, on 
which plate are to be engraved the pictures of 


1We take the year 1g14 as a standard, before the Great War 
disturbed the value of money. 
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himself and his wife. Dugdale describes this 
brass plate as “ first in the wall near the chapter- 
house door.” From this it may be inferred that 
the Chantry of S. Anne was in the place now called 
the lobby. In the north wall of the Collegiate 
Chapel, up an ascent of six steps, is a doorway 
leading into a small lobby, which contains some 
ancient stall seats, with desks in front, evidently 
intended for the members of the chapter when 
assisting at the sacred functions in pre-Reforma- 
tion days. Eastward of this lobby is a door lead- 
ing into a small chantry chapel, of the same size 
as the lobby. This was evidently S. Anne’s 
Chapel. Its roof is richly grained in fan tracery, 
forming minute compartments, with pendant 
cones and semicones, but the workmanship is of 
inferior execution. At the east end is a small 
two-light window, on each side of which is a very 
rich and elaborately worked canopied niche, with 
an iron holdfast still remaining inserted at the 
back, by which the image (evidently of S. Anne) 
formerly contained within it was secured. Be- 
neath the window is a small portion of ornamental 
work ; and below this, the surface of the wall, 
from which the ancient altar has been removed. 
On the south side of this little chapel, and near 
the site of the altar, is a small piscina, with an 
angular-shaped stem, constructed wholly of wood. 
. A wooden piscina for carrying away the altar 
ablutions to the earth is quite rare, the usual one 
being of lead or stone. On the north side of this 
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chapel is a flight of well-worn steps leading to 
some perforated wooden panel-work, and to a 
small aperture, or hagioscope, in the wall of the 
choir, through which the elevation of the Host at 
High Mass at the high altar of the church might 
be seen. 

These details are interesting as giving us an 
idea of a medieval chantry chapel attached to a 
parochial church. We find a similar lobby and 
hagioscope over the altar of S. Anne in Old S. 
Audoen’s, Dublin. 


S. ANNE’s, Buxton 

The most interesting of all the chantries of 
S. Anne in England was that of Buxton, which was 
not, however, mentioned in the above Act of 
Edward VI, as there was no property attached 
to it. The waters of Buxton were well known to 
the early Roman colonists in Britain, but history 
is silent with respect to Buxton until the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. The medicinal pro- 
perties of the water, however, were never entirely 
forgotten for any long period of time. This is 
evident from the fact that the ancient well of 
S. Anne, which was surrounded with Roman brick 
and cement, existed in a comparatively intact con- 
dition down to the year 1709. In that year Sir 
Thomas Delves of Cheshire removed the ancient 
Roman brick and erected a stone alcove or arch 
over the spring. 

How this ancient well came to receive the name 
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of S. Anne we do not know, but it is admitted that 
a chapel dedicated to her existed here for many 
centuries before the ‘‘ Reformation.” And dur- 
ing those centuries Buxton was held in high 
repute on account of this chapel dedicated to 
S. Anne beside the well. In 1698, during some 
excavation work in connection with the well large 
pieces of the foundation wall of this chapel were 
discovered. 

The chapel probably existed from about the 
year 1280, and was dependent on the cathedral 
church of Lichfield. It seems to have served 
chiefly for the prayers and thanksgivings of the 
users of the waters, and to have been only occa- 
sionally visited bya Mass priest. It was probably 
served by the clergy of Chelmorton in which 
parish it was situated. 

The first historical allusion to the chapel is in 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII of the year 
1635, wherein is the following entry under the 
parish Church of Bakewell : ‘“‘ Chapel of Buk- 
stones in the parish of Bakewell. In offerings at 
S. Anne’s, before us the said commissioners, no- 
thing known.””? 

It is not to be wondered at that there was a 
difficulty in supplying Henry’s commissioners 
with the value of the offerings here made to 
S. Anne, as they must have fluctuated considerably 


1“ Capella de Bukstones in parrochia de Bakewell. In oblationi- 
bus ibidem ad Sanctam Annam coram nobis dictis commissionariis 
non patet.”” 
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according to the social position of the patients or 
the completeness of the cures. 


DESECRATION OF THE SHRINE 

A few years later the reverence that associated 
the healing properties of the water with S. Anne 
was rudely crushed by one of the agents of Henry 
VIII. In his zeal to do his master’s bidding, he 
not only closed the chapel and removed the image, 
but even deprived the sick for a time of all access 
to the waters. He addressed the following 
curious document to Lord Cromwell, the vice- 
gerent of Henry, with regard to the suppression 
of this shrine : 

“Right Honourable and my inespecial Good 
Lord.—According to my bounden duty, and the 
tenor of your Lordship’s letters lately to me 
directed, I have sent your Lordship, by this 
bearer (my brother), Francis Bassett, the images 
of S. Ann, of Buckston ; and Saint Andrew, of 
Burton-upon-Trent ; which images I did take 
from their places where they did stand, and 
brought them to my house within forty-eight 
hours after the contemplation of your said lord- 
ship’s letter, in as sober a manner as my little 
and rude will would serve me. And, for that 
there should be no more idolatry and super- 
stition there used, I did not only deface the taber- 
nacles and places where they did stand, but also 
did take away crutches, shirts, and shifts, with 
wax offered ; being things that allure and entice 
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the ignorant to the said offering ; also giving the 
keepers of both places orders that no more offer- 
ings should be made in those places till the king’s 
pleasure and your lordship’s be further known in 
that behalf. 

‘““My Lord, I have locked up and sealed the 
baths and wells of Buckston, that none shall enter 
to wash there till your Lordship’s pleasure be 
further known, etc. William Bassett, Knight. 
To Lord Cromwell.” 

The old Chapel of S. Anne stood very near the 
well, a little to the east ; and it seems probable 
that the building was completely demolished, in 
order to eradicate Catholic practices, shortly after 
Cromwell’s receipt of the letter just quoted. 
There was no trace of the chapel in 1572, but the 
crutches and other tokens of restored health were 
still suspended to the walls of the public rooms 
adjoining the baths. When this bath building 
was removed and a larger one substituted in 1670 
by the third Earl of Devonshire, the whole of these 
relics, as well as the bath registers, most unfortu- 
nately disappeared. 

In the same county of Derbyshire is the Chapel 
of S. James of Baslow, but it is believed that this 
was formerly called S. Anne’s, as the village feast 
takes place there in the first clear week in August, 
which is the date of S. Anne’s feast, according to 
the old style. 

In various other places throughout England, 


chantries in honour of S. Anne existed ;_ her 
> 
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image stood in the parish church of Marston, and 
her altar in All Saints, Oxford. Those that we 
have already given do not necessarily exhaust the 
list. But sufficient has been said to show that 
she held a remarkably conspicuous position in the 
lives and devotion of the people, rich and poor, 
of medieval England. In fact, at no time in the 
history of the Church was devotion to her so wide- 
spread and intenseas in the Middle Ages. And in 
England through its chantries and guilds with 
their royal charters the devotion was more 
organized and stable than anywhere else. Even 
in the statuary of the Middle Ages we see that, 
after the Piera (Group at the Foot of the Cross) and 
Our Lady of Sorrows, the most popular subject was 
S. Anne with the Blessed Virgin and the Christ 
Child. It was to the people of those ages the 
representation of the Holy Family and the symbol 
of devout family life. 
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Ancto-Normans 1n Dus.in 

From England to Dublin came the devotion to 
S. Anne through the Anglo-Normans who took 
possession of a portion of Ireland under Henry 
II (1170). Dublin, being the centre of their 
government, its inhabitants during the succeeding 
centuries became almost completely Anglo-Nor- 
man or English settlers. The Irish and Danish 
ancient inhabitants of the city were gradually 
driven out, or those who remained occupied the 
most menial positions. 

The clergy of Dublin also were drawn from the 
Anglo-Norman settlers, and the religious men 
and women of the various priories and convents 
were exclusively of the same nationality. And 
Henry II and his successors took good care that 
the Archbishops of Dublin should be always 
Englishmen, born and educated in England. 
Thus Dublin was an essentially English city. 

Under John Cumin, the successor of S. 
Laurence O’Toole, and the first Anglo-Norman 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Cathedral of S. 
Patrick was begun about the year 1191. The 
main portion of the building, however, belongs 
to the succeeding century. So, too, Christ 
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Church which was founded in 1034, and enlarged 
by S. Laurence O’Toole, was restored according 
to Anglo-Norman ideas. All this was to give 
more splendour to the Church’s ceremonies ac- 
cording to the customs introduced into England 
from Normandy by the Norman conquerors. 
And, though the small city of Dublin on the hill 
(between present Cornmarket and the Castle) 
contained several small churches, the Anglo- 
Normans signalized their occupation of Dublin 
by building a church dedicated to a Norman 
saint. This was S. Audoen, Bishop of Rouen, 
devotion to whom had already been introduced 
into England, as we have seen. Audoen was 
the son of a Frankish nobleman and had been 
blessed by our own S. Columbanus on his way 
through Gaul. Having been Chancellor under 
King Dagobert, he became Bishop of Rouen, and 
died in 683. His memory was held in great 
esteem by the Normans, and it was but fitting that 
their first church in Dublin should be dedicated 
to him. This church stood in the most western 
art of the old city, near Newgate, Cornmarket, 
and beside the ancient city wall. The date of its 
erection lies between the years 1181 and 1200. 


Guitps oF DuBLIN 

Under the Anglo-Normans the crafts pros- 
pered, and Dublin contained many experts 
in the various trades, whose workmanship was 
a credit to the old city. Commerce, too, 
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developed quickly and the merchant traders in 
Dublin were a powerful body. To protect the 
crafts and commerce these tradesmen and mer- 
chants organized themselves into various trade 
guilds. One of the important rules of these 
guilds was that no Irishman should be a member 
and that the members were liable to be called to 
hostings for the defence of the English King’s 
occupation of Dublin. 

Yet, it must be remembered that these Anglo- 
Normans had a high sense of religion, and were 
given to elaborate devotional practices. Each 
guild severally had a chapel in one of the churches 
of the city for its place of worship, to which the 
guild members went to celebrate the feast of their 
guild on the eve and the feast itself, with vespers 
andsung Mass. Merchants, Carpenters, Masons, 
Barber-Surgeons, Tailors, Weavers, Shoe-makers, 
Goldsmiths, and Blacksmiths—all had their chan- 
try chapel and their patron saint. 

Besides these chantry chapels, there was what 
was called a chantry, that is, an altar in any 
church endowed by some benefactor for the cele- 
bration of Mass, or for the recitation of the Divine 
Office. It was usually a condition that the priest 
thus endowed should keep the benefactor’s Mind, 
i.e., celebrate Mass on the anniversary of his 
death. 

Arising out of this private chantry was developed 
the collective or confraternity chantry. This be- 
longed to a Guild or Fraternity of lay men and 
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women who became an organized body for re- 
ligious and charitable purposes. We find several 
of these in old Dublin, for instance, S. Sythe’s 
in S. Michan’s Church, Corpus Christi in 
S. Michael’s (High Street), S. George’s in George’s 
Church (George’s Street), S. John Baptist’s in 
S. John’s (Fishamble Street), and S. Mary’s in 
S. Nicholas’s (Nicholas Street). But the most im- 
portant of all was that of S. Anne in S. Audoen’s 
Church. 


Gui_p oF S. ANNE 

On December 16th, 1430, Henry VI by letters 
patent, with the assent of Richard Talbot, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Viceroy or Justiciar of Ireland, 
in homage and reverence of God, the B.V.M.., and 
S. Anne, for the pious intentions of the said pre- 
late and others, noblemen and commoners, granted 
licence to found a chantry, and endow a chapel 
there in honour of S. Anne, together with a guild 
of same, of men and women. ‘The guild was to 
support six chantry priests, one to celebrate Mass 
in a chapel that was to be built and dedicated to 
S. Anne, one in the Lady chapel, and one at 
each of the four altars dedicated to S. Catherine, 
S. Nicholas, S. Thomas (a Becket), and S. Clare, 
for the souls of the King, founders, and brethren 
of the guild, and it was allowed to hold lands and 
premises to the value of 100 marks (£66 338./4d., 
or about £1,000 in 1914 value) yearly for their 
maintenance. This means that the yearly revenue 
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from the guild property was about £1,000 ac- 
cording to 1914 value. It was derived from 
houses in the city and suburbs of Dublin and from 
lands in the County Dublin bequeathed by 
members of the guild. 

S. Anne’s chapel was then erected at the south 
(High Street) side of the nave and ran parallel to 
it as far as the chancel or sanctuary. With the ad- 
dition of the Portlester chapel, also on the south 
side, the Church of S. Audoen became a double- 
nave church separated by arches. Anyone at the 
present day looking down into this ancient church 
through the old window on the left side of the 
main entrance of the present Catholic Church of 
S. Audoen, will see this curious construction of 
old Catholic S. Audoen’s and will see the Port- 
lester Chapel just beneath him and the site of 
S. Anne’s chapel a little farther on the same side. 


Devotion To S. ANNE 

It must not be thought that devotion to S. 
Anne began in Dublin only in the early part of 
the fifteenth century. We do not know for cer- 
tain when it began, but it is not improbable that 
the Anglo-Normans originally brought it with 
them. So popular grew the devotion in Dublin 
that, in a Provincial Council, March 21st, 1352, 
under Archbishop de S. Paul, the festival of 
S. Anne on July 26th was ordered to be celebrated 
as a holiday of obligation along with the festivals 
of the Conception of the B.V.M., the Translation 
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of S. Thomas a Becket, and S. Katherine. We 

have seen that S. Anne’s day in Brittany was also 

a holiday of obligation. It was further ordered 

that curates, on pain of greater excommunication, 

if they have not the proper services, Mass and 

Office, for these days are to procure them within 

six months. Thus, we infer, already in Eng- 

land, a special Mass was provided for the feast of 
S. Anne before the year 1352. This shows very 

clearly the position in the Church’s services 

occupied by S. Anne in these islands in the. 
fourteenth century. 


S. ANNE’s CHANTRY 

Returning to S. Anne’s Chantry in S. Audoen’s, 
we find that each of the six chaplains of this guild 
had a special altar or chapel assigned to him on 
appointment, where he was to celebrate daily for 
its members and to serve in the church. The 
Mary or Morrow Mass, said about 6 a.m., was 
a Sung Mass on all week-days except Friday and 
Wednesday, and was attended by the work- 
people in great numbers. On Friday was cele- 
brated the Jesus Mass in honour of the Sacred 
Name, and on Wednesday a Requiem Mass. 
The Guild bound itself to find all materials 
necessary for singing Mass—bread, wine, wax, 
chalice, Mass-book, vestments, etc., while the 
priests agreed to sing at all divine services. 
Chambers for the priests were allotted in houses 
belonging to the guild near the church, namely, in 
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High Street or at S. Audoen’s Arch. In 1534 
they were accommodated in a single building 
called Blakeney’s Inns, on the site of which the 
present Catholic S. Audoen’s Church stands. 


GuiLtp SERVICES 

As in the case of the trade guilds, the celebra- 
tion of the Mass for a departed brother or sister 
of the Fraternity was a matter of supreme im- 
portance for the chantry priests of S. Anne’s. 
Likewise, too, a special service was held on the 
mind, or anniversary day, and likely a book of the 
anniversaries was kept as in Christ Church. 
Sometimes we find that benefactors bestowed pro- 
perty on the guild for a special service of Office 
and Mass, with the proviso that the city bellman 
should go to the old station-places, at the two 
cathedrals, to bid the inhabitants say a Pater 
Noster and Ave Maria for the departed bene- 
factor. 

The Guild property accumulated considerably 
between the years 1430 and 1558, through be- 
quests of houses and lands. In a very remark- 
able collection in the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, we have still extant about 160 deeds out 
of at least 831 belonging to S. Anne’s Guild 
dealing with the property of the guild between the 
years 1285 and 1740. The guild sometimes 
carried on a kind of co-operation in commerce, 
principally in regard to iron and salt, and to mem- 
bers of the guild were loaned out various 
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commodities for which they had to pay a small in- 
terest which went partly to the guild itself and 
partly to the merchant in charge of the com- 
modities. Thus we see that the Guild of S. Anne 
combined some of the advantages of our present 
co-operative and tontine societies, as well as Bona 
Mors associations. 

The religious life of the guilds of Dublin con- 
tinued in all its medieval splendour, in the full 
flush of Catholic faith, and the outward mani- 
festation of deep religious feeling. We see all 
this manifested in the public life of the city of 
Dublin in the many Mystery Plays that were 
performed at various places in the city on the 
feasts of Corpus Christi and S. George (patron 
saint of England). ‘These plays were enacted on 
platforms that were moved about from place to 
place so that the people of each district in the 
city might witness the plays on scriptural incidents 
commanded by the Mayor and Bailiffs of the city 
to be performed by the various trade guilds. 


GuILD PROPERTY 

Though the various guilds in England, trade 
and religious, had been suppressed under Ed- 
ward VI, yet those in Ireland escaped suppression 
and confiscation of their property. S. Anne’s 
Guild continued down to the year 1740, although 
since the ‘‘ Reformation”? the revenue of the 
property was not always devoted to the purposes 
for which the guild was founded, namely, the 
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support of priests to say Mass, recite the Divine 
Office, and pray for the departed brethren. In 
the year.1634 a serious attempt was made by 
the Rev. Thomas Lowe, Protestant curate of 
S. Audoen’s (taken over by the Protestant Church) 
to compel the income of the guild property to be 
devoted to Protestant service in S. Audoen’s. 
The whole story of the fight for the property of 
the Catholic Guild of S. Anne is a sordid one 
and continued for many years. But gradually 
the funds and property fell into Protestant hands, 
and in most cases the very deeds of the property 
have been destroyed lest they might reveal the 
Catholic origin of the possessions. Indeed the 
same fate befell the property of the other religious 
guilds of Dublin. It is impossible now to tell 
who holds the houses and lands that were granted 
by the Catholic people of Dublin in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries for the celebration of Mass 
and for prayers for the dead at S. Anne’s shrine 
in S. Audoen’s Cnurch. 


Fresco or S. ANNE 

It will be interesting to mention here that in 
the year 1887 a remarkable fresco or altar paint- 
ing was discovered on the south wall of S. Anne’s 
aisle in old S. Audoen’s. It is considered to 
belong to the time that the chapel of S. Anne was 
built, namely, middle fifteenth century. It evi- 
dently represented the Blessed Trinity. A dove 
is represented on the breast of God the Father, 
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who holds in his arms a cross with the figure of 
Christ, and on either side are angels with harps. 
Below are two figures considered to be those of 
S. Anne and the Blessed Virgin, in the conven- 
tional posture of the Virgin Mary at the knees of 
S.Anne. The fresco, exposed to the elements, is 
now practically obliterated. 


Devotion 1n New S. AuDoEn’s 

Considering the early and intense devotion to 
S. Anne in S. Audoen’s in ancient Dublin it was 
fitting that we should see a revival of it in the 
modern §. Audoen’s which stands beside its 
Catholic ancestor. Under the present learned and 
zealous pastor of S. Audoen’s, Canon Monahan, 
the ancient devotion to S. Anne has so revived 
thather clients are scattered throughout all Ireland, 
and a veritable pilgrimage of the devout people 
of Dublin may be witnessed every Tuesday at 
the new and beautiful shrine. Thus, after nearly 
four centuries, S. Anne has returned to Dublin 
with much splendour and religious enthusiasm. 
But it is still a beginning, and there is no knowing 
to what extent the devotion may yet reach. 


S. ANNE IN CANADA 


S. ANNE, BEAUPRE 

Of the whole American continent Canada has 
become remarkable for its intense devotion to 
S. Anne, and Beaupré is its centre. The origin 
of Beaupré goes back almost to the earliest days 
of French colonization of Canada, namely, the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The first 
colonists that settled there came chiefly from 
Brittany and Normandy, and brought with them 
their tender devotion to Good S. Anne. 

The beginnings of Beaupré are somewhat ob- 
scure. We give the tale as it has been handed 
down to us by tradition. About the year 1650 
some Breton mariners, whilst navigating the St. 
Lawrence rive were. overtaken by a frightful 
storm. Their vessel was driven by wind and 
waves towards the rocky coast. They were about 
to perish, and no earthly aid was near. In their 
peril they implored the help of Good S. Anne, the 
patroness of their beloved Brittany, and vowed, if 
saved, to build a chapel in her honour, on the very 
spot where they should happen to land. Morn- 
ing dawned and, to their great astonishment, they 
found themselves on the north bank of the river 
at Beaupré. They landed and erected a little 
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wooden chapel in honour of S. Anne, their 
deliverer. 

However this may be, there is reliable evidence 
that eight years afterwards the first church of 
Beaupré was begun. The hardy pioneers who 
had come to the place about the year 1650, began 
to till the soil and erect houses. The numbers so 
increased that it was necessary to build a church. 
The most influential among them, Stephen Les- 
sard, an old mariner himself, gave, on March 8th, 
1658, part of his land for the erection of the 
church. The gift was accepted and the site 
chosen, and, by general consent, the church was 
to be dedicated to S. Anne. On the day the 
corner-stone was blessed the Saint showed how 
favourably she viewed the project. Louis Gui- 
mont, who suffered intensely from acute rheu- 
matism, full of confidence in S. Anne, came for- 
ward and placed three stones in the foundation of 
the new building. He was rewarded for his de- 
votion by an immediate cure, to the admiration 
and consolation of the bystanders. But this 
chapel already consecrated by miracle was never 
completed-as~it™ was” found that the tide, and 
the ice in spring, would destroy its founda- 
tions. 


ANCIENT CHAPELS 

Another site, nearer to the hill, was chosen, 
and again Lessard gave the ground. ‘The sanc- 
tuary was réady in 1662, and in it was placed a 
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small gilded wooden statue brought from France 
in 1661. ‘This statue is still preserved among the 
historical souvenirs in the sacristy. The modest 
chapel was built partly of wood and partly of stone, 
namely, the wooden frame was first constructed 
and then the walls were completed with masonry. 
(This was a common mode of construction at the 
time in Canada.) From this year onwards, ac- 
cording to a document in the archives of the 
Seminary of Quebec, God began to work wonders 
here through the intercession of S. Anne. But 
this modest temple soon became insufficient for 
the requirements of the people, and had to be 
twice rebuilt, in 1694 and 1787. ‘The latter con- 
struction lasted until 1876 when the great basilica 
was built. It was the humble church, however, 
that witnessed the progress of the pilgrimage and 
the expansion of the devotion of the Canadians 
toS. Anne. A fact that is worth recording here 
is that during the British invasion of 1759, which 
ended in the annexing of the country to Great 
Britain, a detachment of Wolfe’s troops under the 
command of Alexander Montgomery ravaged the 
country, and the only building left standing in the 
village was the little church of S. Anne. So 
sacred was this temple considered that in 1878 
(two years after the great basilica was opened) 
when it showed signs of decay it was taken down 
and out of its materials was built the Memorial 
Church at the back of the basilica. 
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BasILICA 

The Basilica, or fourth church, opened in 1876, 
was an imposing monument and one of the most 
beautiful on the American continent. It was a 
national church. On account of the numbers of 
pilgrims who came to the place it was found 
necessary to enlarge it in 1882 and in 1886. In 
its complete form it measured 200 by 100 feet, 
and had a seating accommodation for 1,200, with 
standing room for as many more. It had nine- 
teen altars, and many masterpieces of art—a truly 
majestic temple in cut stone, built by the con- 
tributions of Canadian Catholics whilst the offer- 
ings of the pilgrims provided the fittings and 
decorations. On May sth, 1887, Leo XIII 
raised it to the rank of a Minor Basilica which was 
consecrated on May 19th, 1889, by Cardinal 
Taschereau, Archbishop of Quebec, in presence 
of ten bishops. Since 1878 it has been in charge 
of the Redemptorist Fathers. 

For over two centuries and a half this shrine of 
S. Anne has been the scene of numerous wonders 
and miracles wrought through the intercession of 
the Saint. In confirmation of these there is no 
lack of reliable testimonies. From the first days 
of the “ sailors’ chapel,” as the early shrine was 
called, pious people from Quebec and the sur- 
rounding country used to come to pray to 
S. Anne, and marvellous cures were obtained. On 
either side of the main doorway of the Basilica 
were huge pyramids of crutches, walking-sticks, 
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canes, bandages, and even spectacles, which were 
left behind by the cripples, lame, and sick, who 
thus bore witness of their recovery through the 
intercession of Good S. Anne. 

But alas! this splendid sanctuary, the centre 
of Canadian devotion, and the scene of so many 
favours, was destroyed by fire on March 29th, 
1922, but the statue over the facade, the mag- 
nificent statue before the high altar, and the 
precious relics of S. Anne escaped uninjured. 
Again in October, 1926, the temporary wooden 
structure, afterwards erected, was likewise destroy- 
ed by fire. And on this occasion also the statue 
and relics escaped. But it will not be long before 
the devoted Canadians have erected an even more 
magnificent sanctuary to their great protectress. 


Retics oF S. ANNE 

The canons of Carcassonne, at the request of 
Monsieur de Laval, first Bishop of Quebec, sent 
to Beaupré a large relic of the finger-bone of 
S. Anne, which was first exposed for veneration 
on March 12th, 1670, and has ever since been an 
object of great veneration. In 1892 Cardinal 
Taschereau received from Rome the Great Relic 
of Beaupré which is the wrist-bone of S. Anne, 
measuring about four inches in length. It is 
said that the skin and flesh still adhere to the bone. 
It was brought by Mer. Marquis, and arrived in 
New York on May ist, 1892. At once the 
great city was roused to a rare pitch of enthusiasm, 
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and a veritable triumphal procession of S. Anne 
took place to the church of S. Jean Baptiste. 
Thither American Catholics of various nationalities 
flocked to venerate the sacred relic which remained 
exposed for three weeks, instead of three days as 
was originally arranged. It was a spectacle never 
before witnessed in the New World. So great 
was the devotion of the people of New York to 
the Saint that Pope Leo XIII presented them 
with a considerable portion of the forearm of the 
Saint which is preserved and venerated in the 


Church of S. Jean Baptiste. 


Pitcrimacrs To Beaupré 

The pilgrimage to Beaupré has not always had 
the importance that it has gained in our time. 
Only in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
has it attained the growth, organization, and 
fame which now render it comparable with the 
great pilgrimage to Lourdes. Up to the year 
1875 the yearly number of pilgrims did not ex- 
ceed 12,000, but to judge by the heap of crutches 
left at the Saint’s feet, there must always have 
been marvellous cures wrought at Beaupré. 
More favourable conditions in recent years have 
made possible the truly wonderful growth of 
these pilgrimages. [he strong impulse given 
by Cardinal Taschereau and his suffragans ; the 
zeal of the Canadian clergy in organizing parish 
and confraternity pilgrimages ; the many new 
railways, and, particularly the line between 
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Quebec and Beaupré (21 miles) ; the “ Annals of 
the Good S. Anne,” more than 40,000 copies of 
which are published every month—al] these have 
combined to favour the trend of pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Beaupré. Devotion to S. Anne is 
to-day more than ever the devotion of the 
Canadians. 

The following figures will give an idea of the 
growth of the pilgrimages during the last forty 
years or so: In 1880, 36,000 pilgrims visited the 
shrine ; in 1890, 105,000 ; in 1900, 135,000 ; 
in 1905, 168,000 ; 1n 1921, about 270,000. In 
fact, every year the number goes on increasing. 
Truly this is a marvellous manifestation of devo- 
tion to the Mother of the Mother of God, and the 
numerous miracles attest the extraordinary re- 
sponse to the prayers of the faithful. 
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It would be impossible to enumerate the many 
saints who practised devotion to S. Anne. Im- 
possible also is it to quote all that the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church have written about the 
power of her intercession and the importance of 
the position Providence marked out for her. 
Among those that wrote about her areS. Augustine, 
S. Gregory of Nyassa, S. John Damascene, 
S. Jerome, S. Bernard, S. Thomas of Aquin, 
S. Teresa—truly a learned group of saints. S. John 
Damascene, who not only venerated Mary most 
ardently but S. Anne as well, declared that Anne 
“is a generous mother, a compassionate mother, 
a gracious mother, because the word dune means 
generous, merciful, gracious.” 

And Pope Gregory XIII when introducing 
the feast of S. Anne into the Church declared : 
“* We believe that S. Anne continually intercedes 
for us with the merciful Lord, for through her 
great benefits have come to mankind. From her 
was born the ever-pure and immaculate Virgin 
Mary who was found worthy to bring forth Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer.” 

And Pope Gregory XV declared : ‘* We do not 
doubt that the more love we show to the mother 
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of Mary the more we merit the intercession and 
aid of the Holy Virgin who brought forth the 
Only-Begotten Son of God, our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

As we already remarked, devotion to S. Anne 
was at its highest in the Middle Ages and found 
its expression not only in stained glass, statuary, 
and altar tombs, but also in the very titles given by 
her clientstoher. We find her called Comfortress 
of the sorrowing—Mother of the poor—Health of 
the sick—Patroness of the childless—Help of 
the pregnant—Model of married women and 
mothers—Protectress of widows. 

Above all, it is important to remember that 
tradition, the history of the Church, the chronicles 
of various places of pilgrimage, have recorded 
countless miracles wrought through the inter- 
cession of Christ’s sainted grandparent. 

Finally, a learned bishop writes : ‘‘ Among all 
God’s gifts a Christian mother is the greatest. It 
is mothers who implant the germs of future saints. 
Is it not a perpetual stimulus to mothers to look 
upon S, Anne as their protectress so that she may 
obtain for them the grace from God to bring up 
their children, especially their daughters, in His 
holy love. She is a model to be imitated, and a 
powerful advocate to obtain the grace to preserve 
for Jesus Christ these tender souls as living 
temples of sanctity, as she prepared Our Blessed 
Lady to receive the Son of God into her womb.” 
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THE ‘‘ NOTRE DAME ’’ SERIES OF 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


WRITTEN BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


Wa include the greater Saints of the Universal 
Church and those Saints whose lives are more 
closely connected with the English-speaking nations. 
The story in each case will be told with as much sim- 
plicity as is compatible with the matter in hand, the aim 
of the series being chiefly to present an interesting, accur- 
ate, and, where possible, imitable, picture to the mind of 
the reader. The effects of deep research and of scholarly 
criticism will be unobtrusive, so that the epithet “dry ” 
in connection with the lives of the Saints may no longer 
stand as a reproach to what are, perhaps, the most absorbing 
biographies to be found in history. 


The following volumes are ready :— 


St Anselm St Gertrude 

St Augustine of Hippo St Louis of France 

St Bernard St Margaret of Scotland 
St Gregory VII St Patrick 


St Gilbert of Sempringham St Teresa 


It is hoped to make the series, in time, thoroughly 
representative of the Great Saints. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net each. 
(postage 4d.) 


Curé of Ars (The Life of), Saint Jean-Baptiste Marie 
Vianney. A new and complete translation of the 
original work of the late Abbé ALrrep Monntn, 
with a supplementary chapter on the Beatification 
of M. Vianney. By Bertram Worrerstan, S.J. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. New Edition. Price 12/6 net. 


Plunket, Blessed Oliver. By a Sister of Notre Dame. 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Price 3/6 net. 


St Colette and Her Reform. A Page from the History 
of the Church. ‘Translated from the French of 
Madame Ste. Marie-Perrin by Mrs Conor Ma- 
GuIRE. Edited with Preface, by the Rev. Grorcr 
O’Net, S.J.. M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


St Benedict. A Character Sketch. By the Right Rev. 
Assor Herwecen, O.S.B. Translated by Dom 
Perer Nucent, O.S.B. Demy 8yvo. Price 3/6 


net. 


Teresa Helena Higginson. 1844-1905. Her Life 
By Ceci Kerr. With Portrait. Price 6/- net. 


St Paul of the Cross (Life of). By the Rev. Fr. A. 
Sp. Sancro, New Edition revised. Price 6/- net. 


Alacoque, Life of St Margaret Mary. By Sister M. 
Puitrp. With a Preface by the BisHop or Lzxps. 


Crown 8vo. Price 5/- net. 


Pippo Buono. A Simple Life of St. Phillip Neri. 
By the Rev. RatpH Kerr, Fully Illustrated. 


Price 6/6 net. 


SANDS & CO., 15, KING STREET, W.C.2. 
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